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PREFACE. 


Tue book reviewed in the following pages, is anony- 
mous; but the name of the author is pretty extensively 
known, A writer in the Christian Review, says, he “is 
understood to be a distinguished lawyer in the city of 
New York, retired from practice, a brother of one of the 
most able and eloquent preachers that ever adorned the 
American pulpit.” After this announcement it may be 
as well to tell the whole truth, especially as the author 
has said that “the omission is not from fear of responsi- 
bility,” and that “should any future exigency invite the 
disclosure of our name, it will not be withheld.” Ag it will 
be convenient for me, in the prosecution of my object, to 
be able to refer to some name, I take the liberty to state, 
that the reputed author of the book, is Grorege GRIFFIN, 
Esq., brother of the late Rev. Edward D. Griffin, D. D., 
that burning and shining light, whose memory will long 
be affectionately cherished by American christians. 

The book has been favorably noticed by several reli- 
gious journals, and has evidently awakened no small de- 
gree of interest in the theological world. “It is confess- 
edly, the production of a highly gifted mind, and is writ- 
ten with much vigor-and eloquence; and moreover dis- 
cusses a question of the greatest theoretical as well as 
practical importance. ”The writer, like his distinguished 
brother, possesses not only a strong and discriminating 
intellect, but a vivid imagination. Hence his style abounds 
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in glowing imagery, and in bold, startling, and some- 
times extravagant expressions. His reasoning is alto- 
gether of the rhetorical kind, and may properly be de- 
nominated “logic set on fire.’. His argument is conduc- 
ted with an earnestness which shows, that whatever 
others may think, he has, at least, succeeded in thoroughly 
convincing himself. Hence his conclusions. are stated 
with great positiveness and assurance. It gives me 
pleasure to add, that the book is written with a spirit 
which evinces a deep interest in the fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel, and an ardent attachment to the cause of 
Christ. 

But still I am compelled to believe, that the author has 
adopted a theory which cannot be sustained by a fair in- 
terpretation of the word of God. The reasons for this 
beleif, I shall state with Sissi and, as I hope, with 
christian candor. 

Far be it from me to depreciate the account which the 
scriptures have given us of the sufferings of Christ. 
That his sufferings were exceedingly great and dreadful, 
Ihave no doubt. This is freely admitted by divines who 
maintain that they were confined to his human nature. 
Professor Stuart says, “In his divine nature, considered 
as the immutable God, we cannot conceive of his hav- 
ing suffered ; and indeed, the scriptures always represent 
him as having assumed the human nature that he might 
suffer. Phil. 2; 6-8. Heb. 2: 9. But still it seems to 
me to be impossible for us to ascertain, how great his suf- 
ferings really were. The peculiar constitution and the 
unspeakable dignity of the Saviour’s person; the spotless 
innocence of his character; the agony of the garden 
which forced his whole frame to sweat as it were great 
drops of blood; his complaint on the cross that his God 
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had forsaken him; the fact that he expired sooner than 
those who suffered with him; the commotion of the nat- 
ural world at the woes which he endured; the heavens 
shrouded in darkness; the luminary of the skies extin- 
guished ; the vail of the most holy place rent, by which 
Jehovah’s presence was concealed ; the rocks and tombs 
bursting asunder; and the mouldering dust of the saints 
becoming reanimated with life—all, all combine to show 
that the scene of suffering was such as the world had never 
witnessed, and that it is probably not in the power of 
language to express, nor of our minds to conceive, the 
extent of the agony which Jesus endured.” Sermons on 
the Atonement, p. 11, 12. 

President Edwards says, “ Our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
his original nature, was infinitely above all suffering, for 
he was ‘over all, God blessed forever ;? but when he be- 
came man, he was not only capable of suffering, but par- 
took of that nature which was remarkably feeble and ex- 
posed to suffering. He began to suffer in his infancy, but 
his sufferings increased as he drew near to the close of 
life. The cloud over Christ’s head grew darker and 
darker as long.as he lived in the world, till it was in its 
greatest blackness when he hung upon the cross, and 
cried out ‘my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken’ 
me.’ His last sufferings were so dreadful that the view 
which he had of them before, overwhelmed and amazed 
him ; as it is said, ‘he began to be sore amazed’ The 
very sight of these last sufferings was so dreadful, as to 
sink his soul down into the dark shadow of death; yea 
so dreadful was it, that in the sore conflict which his na- 
ture had with it, he was all over in a sweat of blood—and 
if only the foresight of the cup was so dreadful, how 
dreadful was the cup itself !—how far beyond all that can 
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be uttered or conceived! Many of the martyrs have 
endured extreme tortures; but there is reason to think 
that they were mere nothing to the last sufferings of 
Christ on the Cross. And what has been said, affords a 
convincing argument that the sufferings which Christ en- 
dured in his body on the cross, though they were very 
dreadful, were yet the least part of his last sufferings ; 
and that besides these, he endured sufferings in. his soul 
which were vastly greater.” Edwards’ Works, Vol. 8, 
pp.157, 158, . i 

These quotations are introduced as a specimen of the 
views which have been generally taken of this subject by 
evangelical divines; and they may serve to correct the 
impression, if such an, impression should exist on any 
minds, that the advocates of the prevalent theory must 
necessarily think lightly of the sufferings of Christ. 

A fear has been expressed that by denying that the di- | 
vine nature is capable of suffering, we shall be in danger 
of contemplating the Deity, as if he were like the God of 
Epicurus, destitute of all feelings or emotions, and repo- 
sing in endless indifference. Thus our author says, 
“The position so confidently maintained by the advocates 
of the prevalent theory, that if a Person of the Trinity 
were to suffer for atime, he must, to preserve his un- 
changeableness, suffer from everlasting to everlasting, has 
less affinity with the philosophy of the Bible, than with 
that of the classic voluptuary of heathen Athens. Enicu- 
rus thus spoke of his imagined iron-bound civinity. ‘The 
Deity could neither be influenced by favor nor resentment, 
because such a being must be weak and frail; and all fear 
of the power and.anger of God should be banished, be- 
cause anger and affection are inconsistent with his immu- 
table nature” What an ally did the Epicurean faith 
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unexpectedly find in the dominant Shania of Christen- 
dom !” 

A quotation is also kattauess from Dr. Chalmers, i in 
which a fear is expressed that many are in the habit of 
contemplating the Supreme Being “‘as a sort of cheerless 
and abstract Divinity”—“ devoid of all emotion”—pos- 
sessing “ power and wisdom, anda sort of cold, clear, and 
faultless morality”—as “some physical yet tremendous 
energy that sitteth aloft ina kind of gainly and unsocial 
remoteness from all the felt and familiar humanities of our 
species”’—and “as made up of little more than under- 
standing and of power.” 

If it be alleged that those who believe in the infinite 
and immutable blessedness of the Deity, must necessarily 
entertain such views of his character, I feel it my 
duty to repel the allegation. I can see no tendency in the 
commonly received doctrine to lead to such infidel and 
atheistic views; nor do I believe that any man was ever 
led, by an intelligent belief of this doctrine, to adopt such 
views of the character of God. 

The question is often asked, has the Divine Being 
passions? This question, as it seems to me, is easily ans- 
wered. If by passions he’meant affections, or emotions, 
there can be no doubt on the part of those who believe 
the Divine Being to possessa moral character. All who 
worship him as a Being of holiness, goodness, justice and 
mercy, believe that he loves holiness and hates: iniquity. 
It is impossible to conceive of him as possessing moral 
perfections, without moral emotions. ‘ What better than 
blind fatalism can that power be, which exerts its energies 
without any rational inducement, or desirable end to be 
accomplished by its exertions.” If by passions he meant 
such feelings as imply weakness and dependance, or fickle- 
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ness and mutability, or the exercise of a malignant dispo- 
sition, itis certain that God has not passions; for sucha 
supposition would conflict with the clearest dictates of 
both natural and revealed religion. 

The question is asked by our author, “If the suffering 
God of to-day, must suffer forever, or become mutable, 
why must not the angry God of to-day, remain angry for- 
ever, or forfeit his perfection of unchangeableness ?” 
lJ answer, he must. Consequently it is written, “God is 
angry with the wicked every day”—that is, constantly 
and perpetually. If they continue to be wicked forever, 
his anger against them will burn forever. But if they 
repent and become righteous, he will not be angry with 
them; for “heloveth the righteous.” But this will result, 
not from any change in his feelings, but from a change in 
their character. The anger which is ascribed to God in 
the scriptures, isa holy displeasure at sin, which is an 
unchangeable trait of the divine character. 

When repentance, grief, wrath, fury, vengeance, and 
fiery indignation are ascribed to the Divine Being in the 
scriptures, this language, is not to be understood in the 
same sense as when appliedtomen. If it should be asked 
why, then, have the sacred writers. used this language ? 
It might with equal propriety be asked, why have they 
made use of figurative language at all? If it be insisted 
on, that this language shall be understood literally, why 
not interpret all the language of the Bible literally ? 
Why not maintain that God has literal hands, and eyes, 
and mouth, and feet? “No other reply to this,” we are 
told, “is needed than that which is furnished by common 
sense. No one is, or ever has been, in danger of mistak- 
ing such plainly figurative language.” Yet it has been 
mistaken, and there have been those who have maintain- 
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ed that God possesses a material body. Still l admit that 
the language of scripture which ascribes to the Supreme 
Being bodily organs, is “plainly figurative.” So also 


the language which attributes to God humansympathies, — 


and human passions, is as “plainly figurative.” Itisas 
clear a dictate of common sense, that God never literally 
repents, thatis, changes his mind; or literally exercises 
wrath, fury, vengeance, and fiery indignation, that is, in 
the sense in which men exercise these passions, as that 
the Supreme Being is not clothed in a body of clay like 
ourselves. The use of this figurative language was 
doubtless intended to impress strongly upon our minds, 
the great unchangeable principles of God’s moral char- 
acter. And it answers this end. It teaches in the most 
forcible manner, that God is the eternal friend of holiness 
and enemy of sin, and that he will reward and punish his 
creatures according to their character. 

It has been asked, “ when we read of the burning wrath, 
or ‘heat of his great anger,’ or of the overflowing loving 
kindness and tender mercy, must we ever be on our guard 
against their literal effect on the soul, until we have ap- 
plied the corrective of some scholastic explanation ? 
Or will God most assuredly forgive us, if we do mingle 
with these terms such human conceptions of passion as 
they seem so naturally designed to produce in the soul.” 
How much error God will forgive, it belongs not to mor- 
tals to decide. But it is obviously our duty to aim at 
receiving, in ifs true meaning, every divine deciaration, 
whether the language be literal, or figurative. And Iam 


far from believing that the language in question, is at all » 


difficult to be understood; or thatit even seems “designed 
to produce” in the soul any “conceptions” which need 
“the correction of a scholastic explanation.” 
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There surely can be no necessity, in order to avoid the 
views of Epicurus and modern infidels in regard to the 
indifference of the Divine Being to the affairs of the uni- 
verse, that we should run into the opposite extreme, and 
suppose that Jehovah is altogether such an one as our- 
selves, subject to sympathies, sufferings, and passions, 
utterly inconsistent with the essential attributes of his 
nature. 
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The question stated. It should be approached with humble and devout 
feelings. The theory of Mr. G. opposed to the belief of almost the whole 
christian world. The question not a matter of philosophical speculation, 
but eminently scriptural. Rules ofinterpretation. Mr. G.’s theory rests on 
two fundamental errors. One relating to the nature of the atonement— 
the other to a principle of interpretation. 


Tue question to be discussed in these pages, is, 
whether the sufferings of Christ were confined to his 
human nature, or whether he suffered also in his di- 
vine nature. It is a question, which, to use the lan- 
guage of a writer in a late periodical, ‘ought to be 
approached with the most humble and devout feelings. 
These sufferings were endured because of the sins of 
a guilty race, and to each individual of that race, they 
are the most important fact in the history of the world. 
Fach individual has a personal interest in all inquiries 
appertaining to this subject; for, from the sufferings of 
Christ, we receive pardon, hope, joy, or we must re- 
main forever guilty, hopeless and miserable. This is 
no theme for rash speculation. It courts investigation, 
but it rebukes presumptuous theorizing.” 

That Christ suffered and died for the sins of men, is 
a fact believed by all evangelical christians; but in 
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what nature did he suffer? Did he suffer as God? 
or only as man? This question has recently awak- 
ened a deep interest in the christian community, in 
consequence of the extensive circulation of Mr. Grif- 
fin’s popular work, in which, with much eloquence, he 
strenuously maintains that Christ suffered not only. in, 
his human, but also in his divine nature. 

Mr. G. is aware, that his views are opposed to 
those which have hitherto prevailed nearly through- 
out the christian world. That the infinite God is eter- 
nally and unchangeably blessed, is an opinion, he says, 
which “has stretched itself over Christendom, and 
stood the ordeal of centuries, The Roman Catholic 
Church has adopted it as one of her settled axioms, 
the venerable Church of England has lent it the hames 
of her Hooker, her Tillotson, her Pearson, her Barrow, 
her Beveredge, her Horne, and her Horseley ; the 
Protestant Church of France has sanctioned it by 
the adhesion of her eloquent Saurin; the Baptist 
Church has added the name of her no less eloquent 
Hall; and the Presbyterian Church has crowned it 
with the accumulated authority of her Owen, her 
Charnock, her Edwards, her Witherspoon, her Dwight, 
her ‘Mason, and her Emmons. To these high intel- 
lectual dignitaries, a lengthened and still lengthening 
list might be added from the dead and the living.” 
He might have added that it has been adopted not on- 
ly by the whole host of learned divines, but by the 
great mass of common christians, who receive their 
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religious opinions from what they consider the plain 
and obvious meaning of the scriptures. | 

And yet our author is very confident, that the opinion 
which he maintains, is clearly and abundantly taught 
in the sacred scriptures. He says, ‘ If the abounding: 
scriptural passages declarative of Christ’s’ sufferings 
_are to be received in their plain, literal, and obvious 
import, then the conclusion that his Godhead partici- 
pated in his expiatory agonies, is just as conclusive, 
as that the Godhead became incarnate. This great 
central truth of the Bible, has received the seal of each 
august Person of the Trinity. The Holy Ghost pro- 
mulged it often in the Old Testament, and unceasingly 
in the New. The blessed Son proclaimed it from the 
time he began to preach glad tidings on earth, until 
his splendid re-appearance at Patmos, The infinite 
Father confirmed it when he summoned his sleeping 
sword to awake and smite his fellow. This great 
central truth has passed into scriptural demonstration, 
if the asseverations of the Bible are not to be lost in 
allegory. The Bible and the prevalent theory, stand 
in direct collision.” 

If this is so—if the doctrine Resinialncel by Mr. G. 
is so clearly and so abundantly taught in the scrip- | 
tures, it is certainly surprising that some one of the 
great multitude of learned, pious, and impartial com- 
mentators who have attempted to explain every verse 
in the Bible, should not have discovered it. But, so far 
as I know, it is not pretended, that it ever has been 
discovered by any of these commentators. , 
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The reviewer of Mr. G.’s book in the Biblical Repos- 
itory, after noticing his admission that ‘the voice of 
the Church, or the great majority of christians, is 
against him,” observes, ‘‘ yet he does not seem to find 
that difficulty in such a position, which, as we are per- 
fectly willing to confess, would be felt by his re- 
viewer. It would be with extreme reluctance, with 
much careful examination, and re-examination, that 
we should be willing to adopt, as settled for our own 
belief, any opinion opposed to what has universally, 
or almost universally prevailed in the Church of Christ. 
Could we believe that she had been wrong for eighteen 
hundred years, in the interpretation of any important 
point in Christianity, (and by the Church we always 
mean the clearly traced succession of the good, and 
learned in all past ages, rather than decrees of coun- 
cils,) it would inevitably produce a most dark. and 
painful state of mind. Our faith is too weak to do 
without such support.. We should dread the cloud 
of skepticism that might invade the soul, when thus 
cast upon the weakness of its own individual reason, 
or powers of interpretation, with the very faint hope of 
finding the truth, where so many of more learning, 
more piety, more singleness of mind, more devotion to 
the truth, more trust in God for promised guidance, had 
only fallen into error.’? I cannot but honor the head 


andthe heart of the individual who penned this para- 


graph. It breathes the spirit of genuine humility. 
While it is sufficiently removed from a cowardly reli- 


- ance on mere human authority, it exhibits that self- 
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distrust which eminently becomes frail, erring, and 
sinful creatures. 

But, however improbable it may be, that the whole, 
or nearly the whole christian world has hitherto been 
in an error in relation to such a point of christian doc- 
trine as the one in question; and however much my 
own faith may be confirmed by finding that it harmon- 
izes with the faith of the wise and good in all past ages ; 
still I shall make noaccount of this in my present argu- 
ment. I shall not appeal to authority ; but shall 
meet the question as I would, if it were a question 
respecting which the Church has been nearly equally 
divided. Doctrines rendered venerable by age, and 
the authority of great names, may, nevertheless, be 
false; and when found to be so by fair scriptural proof, 
let them be rejected. And whatever is found to be 
true by a fair interpretation of the scriptures, let it be 
received, though it be truth which has hitherto es- 
caped the notice of the wise and good. 

The question under present discussion, is preémi- 
nently a scriptural one. It affords little or no ground 
for philosophical speculation. The great inquiry is, 
what saith the scripture ? Such is the light in which 
our author professes to regard it. He says, ‘“‘ we de- 
sign, by the blessing of God, to present the question 
relative to the nature and divinity of the mediatorial 
sufferings, as a ‘solemn issue to be tried on scriptural 
evidence before the inquisition of the christian world”? 
<¢We shall address ourselves especially to plain and 
enlightened common sense, well read in Holy Writ, 
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unbiased by deep-rooted theories, unfettered by the 
overbearing predominance of human dogmas, content 
to sit as a little child, and learn the attributes and de- 
monstrations of the Godhead from the oracles of 
revealed wisdom.” It‘is on this very ground I would ; 
meet the question, and rest its decision on a fair, un- 
sophisticated interpretation of the word of God. 

But how are we to ascertain the meaning of the 
Holy Scriptures ? Evidently as we ascertain the 
meaning of any other writings. If God has given us a 
revelation in human language, he expects us to under- 
stand it as we understand the same language in other 
cases. On this point Mr. G. says, ‘‘ The science of 
construing words, written and spoken, has been ma- 
tured by the united wisdom of centuries—of this useful 
science, the most simple, universal and. controlling 
axiom is its elemental rule, that words are to be con- 
strued according to their plain, obvious, and ordinary 
import.” » « This elemental axiom is, as it were, the 
_ palladium of the oracles of revealed ate That ‘dot- 

4 ‘ument written by the hand of God to enlighten the 
common mind, should be ever meekly received by the 
children of men, according to the plain, obvious and 
ordinary’import of its sacred words.” ‘ The words of 
scripture should be understood by us in the same man- 
ner as they were calculated to be understood by ‘those 
to whom they were originally addressed.” 

To these rules Ihave nothing to object. . Whether 
Mr. G. has always adhered to them, the reader will 
‘be able to judge, as we proceed in the discussion. — 
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It may be proper here to remark, that the literal 
meaning ofa text, is not always the true meaning, 
or éven the most obvious*meaning. It cannot be de- 
nied that the scriptures abound in figurative language. 
Nor can it be denied that figurative language is often 
as plain, and intelligible as any other, when it is said, 
‘The Lord God is a sun and a shield,” no body 
understands this language literally. Nor does any 
intelligent christian doubt as to its true meaning. The 
same may be said of many texts of scripture. 

-Again—_The true meaning of a text of scripture 
often depends on its connection with other texts, or 
with the general scope of the scriptures. The Bible 
should be its own interpreter. Scripture must be com- 
pared with scripture. A passage by itself alone, may 
seem to teach, what it manifestly does not teach. 
With these views Mr. G. evidently agrees, for he 
says, ‘“ Theological lore may evolve the latent mean- 
ing of scripture by comparing sacred texts with sacred 
texts, for that still leaves it to God to explain him- 
self.’ It may treat particular passages as figurative — ‘ 
if necessary to preserve the symmetry of scripture. It 
may, for instance, teach us to believe that the scrip- 
tural delineations of the corporeal lineaments of the 
disembodied Diety, are figurative, because we are else- 
where taught in the Bible that. God is a spirit.” For 
the same reason I would say, that when we are told 
that ‘‘ it repented the Lord that he made man uponthe 

-earth,’’? and when God says, ‘I will render fury to my : 
adversaries,” this language must not be understood 
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literally, because we are ‘ elsewhere taught” that 


God is unchangeable, and that he is perfectly holy, and 
cannot be the subject of ferocious passions. 

We must be careful not to make the Bible contra- 
dict itself. And especially must we be careful not to’ 
explain particular texts so as to contradict the general 
scope and tenor of the scriptures. There are certain 
essential attributes of God, which are considered fun- 
damental principles of both natural and revealed reli- 
gion. That God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, unchange- 
able, almighty, omniscient, omnipresent, and perfectly 
benevolent, just, true and merciful, is plainly asserted 
in many passages, and assumed throughout the Bible. 
That the Divine Being possesses these attributes, we 
cannot doubt, if we have any faith at all in the scrip- 
tures. If then any text should be so interpreted as ev- 
idently to deny one or more of these attributes, it 
would by that very fact, be proved to be a false inter- 
pretation. 

Every system of error is usually built on a few false 
principles. The radical errors in Mr. G.’s book seem to 
me to be two. In the first place, he assumes the fact, that 
in order to make atonement for sin, Christ must have 
endured the same amount of suffering as was actu- 
ally deserved by all those for whom he suffered. His 
language is, ‘* The debts of the redeemed to the ex- 
chequerof heaven were infinite, or rather they consis- 
ted of a countless number of infinites ; for each of the 
redeemed owed, for his single self an infinite debt. 
Suffering was the only coin in which satisfaction could 
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be received. The Second Person of the Trinity, 
clothed in flesh, became the substitute for the redeem- 
ed. For their sufferings, he mercifully interposed his 
own. If divine justice exacted the full payment in 
kind to the uttermost farthing, then he must have suf- 
fered as much as all the redeemed, but for him, would 
have suffered collectively, pang for pang, spasm for 
spasm, sigh for sigh, groan for groan; he must have 
suffered not only infinitely, but the infinitude of his suf- 
fering must have been multiplied by the number of the 
countless redeemed.” 

That this view of the nature of the atonement is not 
warranted by the scriptures, I shall Aene to show in 
the proper place. 

In the second place Mr. G. assumes that whatever 
is affirmed of Christ in the scriptures, must be affirm- 
ed of both his human and divine natures. This principle 
of interpretation pervades his book, and affects the ex- 
planation of a large proportion of the texts which he 
has adduced in support of his theory. That this is a 


false principle of interpretation, if I mistake not, I 


shall be able to show to the entire satisfaction of the 
candid reader. 

I am happy to find that there is no discrepancy of 
views between Mr. G. and myself, in regard to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the mysterious union of the 
human and divine natures in the person of Christ. 
We both believe that ‘there are three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and that these three are one God—the same in sub- 
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stance, equal in power and glory.”? We also believe 
that “Christ being the eternal son of God, became 
man, by taking to himself, a true body and a reasonable _ 
soul ;”? and that he now is, and will continue to be, 
‘¢both God and.man, in two distinct natures, and one 
person forever.” It will be necessary throughout this 
discussion, to bear in mind, that although the two na-. 
tures of Christ are perfectly distinct, yet they consti-: 
tute but one individual person. Although he is truly 
God, and truly man, yet he is not one person as God, 
and another person as man 3; but as God and man united, 
he is one person. This is fully admitted by Mr. G., but 
as I shall have frequent occasion to remark, it is often 
overlooked in the course of his reasoning. 

The manner in which Mr. G. accounts for the long . 
and universal, or almost universal prevalence of the 
commonly received doctrine, is not alittle remarkable. ' 
He supposes that it was first broached by Athanasius — 
in the fourth century, who. wrote a formal argument in 
support of it. Athanasius, he supposes, was led 


_ astray by the false mode of interpreting the scriptures, 


introduced by Origen. Origen had said, ‘‘ The scrip-. 
tures are of little use to those who understand them : 


_as they are written.” ‘These sentiments of Origen,” 


says Mr G., ‘‘seem to have been adopted by Athanasius. 
They are fully developed in his renowned aroument. ; 
They form the basis of that bold hypothesis which, by 
its confident pretentions, and its author’s brilliant name, 


' seem for near fifteen centuries to have dazzled the 


mental vision of the wisest and best. Nothing canbe 


onl 
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more dangerous to the vital elements of christian 
faith, than this latitudinarian construction of the Holy 
Oracles,” . 

Whether the doctrine which has stood the ‘‘ordeal of 
centuries,’? and which has numbered among its advo- 
cates, ‘the wisest and best,’’ rests on such a “ latitu- 
dinarian construction of the Holy Oracles,” let the 
reader judge, when we shall have finished the discus- 
sion, 
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Mr. G.’s first argument,’viz. The incarnation itself implies suffering, 
Sustained by reference to John 17: 5; “Father glorify thou me with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was. And Phil. 2: 6-8; 
“Who being in the form of God—emptied himself.” Refuted by reference 
to John 3: 13; “No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven; even the son of man who is in heaven.” John 1: 18; 
“The only begotten son who is in the bosom of the Father ;” also John 10: 
30; and 14: 9, 10 


The first argument of Mr. G. in support of his hy- 
pothesis, is thus stated. ‘‘ The incarnation itself, is a 
death-blow to the hypothesis of God’s impassibility. 
If the Godhead is of necessity impassible, one of its 
august personscould not have become incarnate. The 
mighty Being, who, in the fifth verse of the seventeenth 
chapter of John, uttered the prayer,‘ And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was,’ 
could have been none other than the second person of 
the Trinity, clothed, indeed, in flesh. The prayer it- 
self demonstrates that the supplicant was not of earth, 
that he had come down from heaven, that he had ex- 
isted there, and enjoyed the intimate fellowship of the 
Father before the world wascreated. It contains intrin- 
sic evidence that, at the time of the prayer, the divine 
supplicant was sustaining the temporary privation of his 
glorious fellowship with the infinite Father, and that 
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he longed to have it restored. His prayer breathed 
forth his deep consciousness of the severity of the 
bereavement. It evinced a bereavement which had 
marred, for a time, his infinite beatitude. Hiseclipsed 
beatitude was not, for the moment like the ineffa- 
ble beatitude which he had enjoyed before his incar- 
nation, This very bereavement is but another name 
for suffering.” | : 
Again—He asks, ‘“ Has privation no suffering ? Say, 
ye exiled princes, is there no suffering in privation ! 
_ Say, ye fallen families, whose fortunes have taken to 
themselves wings and flown away, is there no suffering 
in privation? Declare, ye lately bereaved widows, ye 
newly smitten parents, from the depths of your break- 
ing hearts, declare, is there no suffering in privation? 
The very incarnation, then, should have strangled in its 
cradle, the earth-born hypothesis,‘ God is impassible.”” 
According to this representation, the Second Person 
of the Trinity, in order to become incarnate, literally 
left heaven, and became, as it were, an exile in a dis- 
tant world; removed far away from the presence of 
the other Persons of the Godhead, and deprived of 
‘‘his glorious fellowship with his infinite Father.” 
During the period of his humiliation, he was ina state 
of sore bereavment, like a widow who had lost her 
husband, or a parent who had lost his children, ora 
man who, from opulence, had been plunged into abject 
poverty. He is represented as breathing forth in his 
prayer, a ‘‘ deep consciousness of the severity of his 
bereavement,” and as ardently longing to be restored 
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to the communion and fellowship of his heavenly 
Father. All this we are taught to believe, was liter- 
ally true of the Second Person of the Trinity. But, I 
ask, is this representation consistent with the attributes 
of God, or with the declarations of scripture ? 

Let it not be forgotten that Christ, in his divine na- 
ture, is, and always was, the Omnipresent God. Du- 
ring the period of his humiliation, he was not only on 
the’ earth, but in heaven, and in every part of the uni- 
verse. His’ divine nature was not confined, like his 
human soul, to the place in which the clay tenement 
dwelt. He did not cease to be God, by becoming 
man. He was truly God, as well as truly man. Con- 
sequently he did not cease to possess all the attributes 
of God. The mysterious union with the human na- 
ture, wrought no change in his divinity ; for he is “‘ the 
same yesterday, to day, and forever.”? He and the 
‘Father, and the Holy Ghost, are still one God, “the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory.”? The 
Omnipresent God in a state of exile from heaven’! 
One of the Persons of the Godhead deprived of com- 
munion with the other two, and in astate of sore bereave- 
ment! The Creator and upholder of the Universe, 
suffering most distressing privation! How can sucha 
representation be reconciled with the attributes of God ! 

But what saith the scripture. John 3: 13; *4.No 
man hath ascended. up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the son of man who is in 
heaven.”? Here Christ explicitly declares, that at the 
time when he uttered this language, he was not only 
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on earth, but in heaven. He does not speak of himself 
as having existed in heaven, and as being absent from 
that blissful abode, in a state of exile; but as being 
at that time both on earth, and in heaven, as we 
know he must have been, if he is the Omnipresent 
Gods °; 

Again it is written. John 1: 18; “No man hath 
- seen God at any time; but the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him,”’ 
This declaration was made after the incarnation, And 
what is here affirmed? Not that the only begotten 
Sonvhad been in the bosom of the Father—that he had 
‘ enjoyed the intimate fellowship of the Father?”—that 
he was then “ sustaining the temporary loss of this 
glorious fellowship,” and that ‘the longed to have it 
restored.” But it is affirmed that he was at that time 
‘Cin the bosom of the Father, and consequently in the 
actual fruition of this glorious fellowship. If he was 
in the bosom of the Father, was he in a state of exile, 
suffering distressing privation and bereavement ? 

Again Christsaid. John10: 30; ‘*I and my Fath- 
er are one.” ‘Chap. 14: 9,10; ‘‘ He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father.—I am in the Father, and 
the Fathér in me.’”’? This language, let it be remem- 
bered, was uttered by Christ in the time of his humil- 
iation; and are these declarations consistent with the 
idea that he was at that time in a state of exile—cut 
off from all communion with his heavenly Father? — 

But what is the meaning of Christ’s prayer, “¢ And 
now, O Father, glorify thou me with the glory which 
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I had with thee before the world was??? Does it not 
imply that he was not at that time in possession of the 
glory which he had before his incarnation? In reply 
to this inquiry, I would say, Christ evidently did not 
pray that he might cease to be incarnate, as he was 
before the creation of the world. For what then did 
he pray? Doubtless, that as the incarnate God, pos- 
sessing a human as well as a divine nature, he might 
be exalted to the glory which he possessed before his 
incarnation. ‘This does not imply that Christ’s divine 
nature had become divested of any of its original 
glory. 

But we are told in the scriptures, that Christ “ came 
down from heaven’’—that he ‘* came into the world,”’ 
and that ‘‘ God sent his son into the world,’’—and do 
not such expressions imply that Christ must have left 
his celestial abode in order to become incarnate ? Cer- 
tainly not. This is popular language, and when appli- 
ed to Christ in his divine nature, is not to be understood 
as when applied tomen. When a manis said tocome, 
or to be sent from one place to another, it implies that 
he has left the place from which he came, and is ab- 
sent from it. Not so with the Omnipresent God. 
Christ did not leave heaven to come to earth; for he 
constantly fills heaven and earth with his presence, 
He can no more cease, for a moment, to be every where 
present, than he can cease to be God; for Omnipres- 
ence, is an essential attribute of his nature. It is true, 
that the Supreme Being is sometimes represented in 
the scriptures as being specially. present in one place, 
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as he is not in another. James 3: 8 ; “ Draw nigh 
to God, and he will draw nigh to you.” Isaiah 55: 6; 
«Seek ye the Lord while he may be found ; call ye 
upon him while he is near.” Ps. 68:83. ‘Sinai 
itself was moved at the presence of God.” Ver. 17; 
““'The Lord is among them, as in Sinai.”” These and 
similar texts are not designed to deny the Omnipres- 
ence of Jehovah ; but they teach us that God may be 
specially present in one place as he is not in others ; or 
in the same place at one time, as he is not at others, 
And this special ‘presence of God is indicated by spe- 
cial manifestations of his character, or special opera- 
tions of his hands, and that in works of judgment or of 
mercy. When God gave the law on Mount Sinai, he 
was there as he had not been before. He was in the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, and in the temple at Jerus 
salem, as he was not in the temples of the heathen. 
There his glory was seen, and there he communed with 
his humble worshippers from off the mercy seat, But 
he was still the Omnipresent God. So when -the Sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity became incarnate, he was 
“ God manifest in the flesh.”? He is spoken of in pop- 
ular language, as having come down from heaven ; 
and he may be‘ considered as having been specially 
present wherever he appeared in his human nature. 
Still-he did not literally- leave heaven to come and 
dwell in the flesh, any more than the Third Person of 
the Trinity leaves heaven, when he comes to renew 
the heart of a sinner, or to take up his abode in the 
3 ' 
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heart of a believer. He was still the Omnipresent 
God. ; 
_ The following passage is also adduced by Mr. G. . 
to prove that the incarnation itself implied that Christ 
suffered in his divine nature. Phil. 2: 6-8; ‘* Who 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, but made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men ; and being found in fash- 
ion as a man, he humbled himself and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross.” . 
‘The words ‘made himself of no reputation,’ our 
author says, should have been rendered, ‘‘ emptied 
himself,” and on this expression he founds his argu- 
ment. That such is the literal rendering of the phrase, 
is not denied. But what is the meaning of this lan- 
guage? Does it mean that when the eternal Son of 
God became incarnate, ne divested himself of any of 
the essential attributes of God? Was it not still true, 
that he ‘‘ thought it not robbery to be equal with God ?” 
But we will hear our author. ‘‘ Of what,” he asks, 
‘‘had he emptied himself ?’? And replies, ‘“* He had 
emptied himself of the form of God for the form of a 
servant.’? Does he mean by this, that when he took 
upon him the form of a servant, he ceased to be God? 
Did he lay aside his divine nature, in order to assume 
the human? If not, then he did not empty himself of 
the form of God. Inhis divine nature he was the same 
that he ever had been ; “ the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person” over 
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all, God blessed forever.”? He says again, “‘ He had 
emptied himself of his celestial mansion, and became 
a houseless wanderer on earth.” This is not true ; for 
while he was here on earth, he was still in heaven- 


While as man, he was poor, and friendless, and house- 


less, not having where to lay his head ; as God, he was 
Lord of the Univers. He never abandoned his celestial 
abode, for he filled heaven and earth with his presence. 
He says again, ‘‘ He had emptied himself of the minis- 
tration of angels.’’ Neitheris this true; for it is writ- 
ten, ‘‘ When he bringeth in the first begotten into the 
world, he saith, and let all the angels of God worship 
him.”? From this it appears, that angels not only an- 
nounced his birth to men, and sang ‘glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, and good will to man ;” 
but they were commanded to worship the incarnate 
Saviour in his state of humiliation. He says again, 
‘¢ He had emptied himself of the glory which he had 


with the Father before the world was created.”? This 


we have seen, is not true. He was still one with the 
Father, and joint partaker with him in all the glories 
of the Godhead. As he still possessed all the attri-. 
butes of the Deity, his essential glory could not have 
experienced any diminution. He says again, “ He had 
emptied himself of his beatific communion with his 
august companions of-the Trinity.” Neither is this 
true; for he was still in the bosom of the Father, 
During the deepest humiliation to which the Redeem- 
er submitted, the union of the Sacred Three was not 
disturbed. To adopt Mr. G.’s own language, “In that 
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temple of the highest heavens, consecrated as the abode 
of the Godhead, each of its divine persons enjoys bliss- 
ful and untiring communion with his two other glori- 
ous selves. Into this holiest of temples, no discrep- 
ancy of views, no collision of sentiment ever enters. 
To the most perfect unity of action, thought and feel- 
ing, the infinite personages, who make it their dwell- 
ing-place, are impelled by the elemental and immutable 
laws of their own being. Thus flows on, in high and 
incommunicable blessedness, the successive and cloy- 
less ages of the triune God.” | 

But what is the meaning of the expression “‘ emptied 
himself??? It was undoubtedly tended to denote, in 
strong terms, the depths of Christ’s humiliation. He 
not only became man, but was born in a low condition, 
and surrounded by all the ensigns of the deepest pov- 
erty. He became ‘a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.”? He was ‘despised and rejected of men.” 
The language indicates the amazing depth to which he 
stooped. It would be infinite condescension in God to 
assume human nature in its most exalted form. But 
he assumed it in its lowest form. He became of no 
reputation even among the abject creatures whose 
nature he had assumed. He submitted even to the 
lowest humiliation to which humanity could stoop. . _ 

If. it should be said that this is not interpreting the 
language literally, I would reply, the language is evi- 
dently figurative, Understood in a strictly literal 
sense, it would convey no meaning. ‘Of what did the 
infinite God literally empty himself? Mr. G. himself 
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does not understand the language literally. He says, 
‘‘God had emptied himself of the form of God, of the 
ministry of angels, and of the beatific communion with 
his august companions of the Trinity.” Is this inter- 
preting the language literally? What is the literal 
meaning of the word toempty? Mr. G. uses it to 
signify—to lay aside—to forego. But is this its literal 
meaning? Besides, if the Son of God literally emp- 
tied himself of what pertained to him as God, then he 
must have become completely divested of his Divinity, 
‘ and consequently have ceased to be God. But enough. 
I have made these remarks for the purpose of showing 
the absurdity of attempting to derive an argument. from 
the supposed literal meaning of an expression whichis 
most obviously figurative. 

The meaning of the passage, taken as a whole, is 
easily understood. He who was in the form of God, 
and who considered it no robbery to claim equality 
with God, took upon him human nature, that he might 
be capable of suffering for the sins of men, and in that 
nature he submitted to the deepest humiliation, and 
‘¢ became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” | 
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Mr. G.’s great argument derived from the import of the names given 
to the Redeemer. Christ is a person of two natures, the human and divine. 
It is hence inferred that if Christ sufferd, he must have suffered in both na- 
tures. ‘This argument shown to prove too much. Many things affirmed of 
Christ which are true only of his divine nature—others which are true 
only of his human nature. Illustration from the person of man. Man 
composed of body and soul. Man is mortal, and man is immortal. The 
sufferings of Christ, not the sufferings of a mere man, but of that Person , 
who is both God and man, Although endured in his human nature, as 
much His as if they had been endured in his divine nature. Mr. G.’s prin- 
ciple of interpretation furnishes an unanswerable argument to the Unitarians 
and to the Monophyrites. . 


® The great argument of Mr. G. is derived from the 
import of the names given to the Redeemer.. He 
says, ‘‘The name, the Christ, was not an unmeaning 
appellative ; it was at once comprehensive and des- 
criptive ; pointing significantly to its absorbing centre, 
the mysterious and awful union of his manhood and 
his godhead. To this illustrious personage other 
names are given in the new testament. He is there 
called not only Christ, but also Jesus, Christ Jesus, 
Jesus Christ, the Son of Man, the Son of God, the 
Word, and the Lamb of God. All these appellations 
are identical in their meaning with the name, the 
Christ. They are but its synonymes,”’ 

He attempts to show, what I shall readily admit, 
that these names applied to the Redeemer, designate 
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him as a person composed of two natures, the human 
and the divine. From this he infers, what I shall not 
admit, that when it is affirmed of this person that he 
suffered, the affirmation must imply that he. suffered 
in both his natures, He says, “If the scriptural pas- 
ages declarative of the sufferings of Christ, are taken 
in the plain, obvious, and ordinary sense, they include, 
beyond peradventure, his divine nature as well as his 
humanity. The name of Christ is used by the inspir- 
ed writers to indicate the length and breadth and height 
and depth of his sufferings, and that name, in its ordi- 
nary import, has no limits narrower than the whole 
compass of his united natures.” 

_ Here a principle is assumed which. constitutes the 
chief corner stone of Mr G.’s whole scheme—a prin- 
ciple, which if I mitake not, is most obviously false. 
The principle is this; that as the name of Christ and 
its synonymes, denote a person possessing both the hu- 
man and divine natures, therefore, whatever is true of 
this person, must be true of both his natures. With 
the same truth it might be said, that because the word 
man denotes a person possessing both a soul and a body, 
therefore, whatever is affirmed of man, must be affirm- 
ed of both soul and body. Mr. G. himself adduces 
this example to illustrate the distinction of natures in 
the person of Christ.” He says, ‘God formed the first 
Adam of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life. The creature thus formed, 
was compounded of body and soul. _ To this complex 
being, and to his posterity, the appellation of man was 
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given by his almighty creator. The name pertains not 
exclusively to his soul, or to his body, but to their 
mysterious union, It would be an unintelligible abuse 
of the name to apply it separately either to his corpo- 
real or to his spiritual nature. It belongs to the uni- 
ted totality of man. To the second Adam, combining 
in himself divinity and humanity, the distinctive ap- 
' pellation of Christ was imparted by the Holy Ghost, 
to designate not one of his united natures singly, but 
their glorious union, The name Christ was as exclu- 
sively appropriated to his united being, as the name 
man was appropriated to the united body and soul of 
the first Adam. The name of Christ when used with- 
out explanation, can no more be limited to his human 
nature, than the name of man, when used without ex- 
planation, can be limited to the human body.” 

_. To all this I fully assent. Now the question is, are 
all things which are truly affirmed of man, true both | 
of his soul and body? ‘This surely no one will pre- 
tend. We say that man is mortal. We say also that 
man is immortal; and both declarations are true. One 
is true of his body, and the other is true of his soul, 
but neither of them is true of both soul and body ; and 
yet they are both with propriety affirmed of man. 
We say that man has flesh and bones, and arteries, and 
veins, and blood—-we say that he has hands, and feet 
and eyes; but we do not affirm these things of his 
soul. We say also that man has reason and judgment, 
and will, and affections; but we do not affirm these 
things of his body. But we affirm them <all of man 
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himself. And so ot a thousand other things. No one 
ever supposed that because the name man denotes a 
being possessing both soul and body, therefore nothing 
can be truly affirmed of man, which is not true of 
both. 

But let us bring Mr, G.’s argument directly to the 
test of scripture. Is it true that nothing is affirmed of 
Christ which is not true of both his natures? Look 
at the following declarations. Heb. 13: 8; ‘Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to day, and forever.” Is 
this true of Christ in both his natures? Is he in his 
human nature, unchangeable? John8: 58; ‘Jesus 
said unto them, verily, verily, I say unto you, before 
Abraham was, Iam.” Did Christ affirm this of both 
his natures. In his human nature, he was at that time 
but little more than thirty years old. Rev. 1: 11; “I 
am Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last.” Did 
Christ affirm this of both his natures? Micah 5: 2; 
‘¢ But thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel ; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” 
That this is a prediction of Christ, there can be no 
doubt. But is the last clause of this passage applica- 
ble to him in his human nature? Was it true of him 
as man, that his ‘‘ goinys forth were from everlasting.” 
Heb. 1: 10; ‘¢ Thou Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the 
work of thine hands.” That this is spoken of Christ, 
is evident from the context. But is it true of his hu- 
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man nature? Coll. 1: 16,17; “For by him were 
all things created that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers ; all things 
were created by him, and for him; and he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist.” Is this true of 
Christ in his human nature? Did Christ as man cre- 
ate the Universe? John 3: 13; ‘¢ No man hath as- 
cended up to heaven, but. he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of Man who is in heaven.” 
Did Christ affirm this of both his natures? Was he in 
his human nature, at that time, in heaven? Matt. 
18:.20; ‘Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am | inthe midst of them.” — Did 
Christ affirm this of both his human and divine na- 
tures? Is his human nature omnipresent? Numer- 
ous other passages might be adduced in which things 
are affirmed of Christ that are true only of his di- 
vine nature, and which of course were not intended to 
be applied to his human nature. 

I will now mention some texts in which things are 
affirmed of Christ, that are true only of his human na- 
ture. Luke 2: 52; ‘¢ And Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man.”’ Is this 
affirmed of both natures of Christ? As God did he 
increase in wisdom and stature? Ver. 40, 42; ‘ And 
the child grew, and ‘waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him And 
when he was twelve years old they went up to Jerusa- - 
lem.” Chap. 3: 23; ‘And Jesus himself began to 
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be about thirty years of age.” Are these things af- 
firmed of Christ in his divine nature? Chap. 9: 58, 
‘¢ And Jesus said unto him, foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head.’’? Is this affirmed of both 
natures of Christ? When this declaration was made, 
Christ in his divine nature, was Lord of the Universe. 
John 14: 28; ‘*My Father is greater than I.” This 
declaration, it must be remembered, was made by the 
same Person who said, ‘“‘ 1 and my Father are one.” 
and “‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” But the affirmation 
could not have been made of both his natures; for in 
his divine nature, he was ‘in the form of God, and 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” We 
see therefore, that that Person who was both God and 


man, affirms of himself without qualification, what- 


ever is true of him either in his human or divine nature- 
Just as we affirm of man without qualification, what- 
ever is true either of his soul or body. Mark 13: 32; 
*¢ But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.” This want of prescience could be 
predicated of the Son, only as man; for in his divine 
nature, he was the Omniscient God. Matt. 8: 24; 
‘¢ And behold there arose a great tempest in the sea, 
insomuch that the ship was covered with the waves, 
but he was asleep.” See also Mark 4: 38. Was this 
true of him in his divine nature? Luke 4: 6; ‘ Je- 
sus, therefore, being weary, with his journey, sat thus 
on the well.” Was this true of him in his divine na- 
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ture? See Isa. 4: 28; ‘Hast thou not known? 
Hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary 7” Luke 2:15; ‘And he went down 
with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them.” Was this true of him in his divine nature ? 
Was the Lawgiver of the universe subject to the au- 
thority of Joseph and Mary? Matt. 9: 10; “ And it 
came to pass as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold 
many publicans and sinners came and sat down with 
him and his disciples.” Matt, 26: 6, 7;.‘* Now when 
Jesus was in Bethany in the house of Simon, the leper, 
there came unto him a woman, having an alabaster 
box of very precious ointment and poured it on his 
head as he sat at meat.’? See also Mark 2: 15; 
14: 3; Luke 7: 36; ‘ And one of the pharisees de- 
sired him that he would eat with him. And he went 
into the pharisee’s house and sat down to meat.” 
Matt 11: 19; “ The son of man came eating, and 
drinking, and they say, behold a gluttonous man, and 
a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.’ 
Now who will pretend that these things are affirmed 
of Christ in his divine nature ? 

I might in this connection refer to all those texts 
which ‘speak of the blood and death of Christ, and 
show that they must have reference to his human 
nature only. But as I shall have occasion to consider 
them in a future chapter, I will pass them at present. 
But just. notice the passages which speak of Christ’s 
resurrection. Christ said to his disciples after his res- 
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urrection, Luke 24: 393; ‘ Behold my hands, and 
my feet, that it is ] myself; handle me and see ; for a 
Spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 
Did Christ here speak of his divine nature? Luke 
26: 34; “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appear- 
ed unto Simon.” Acts 10: 40,41. “ Him hath God 
raised up the third day, and showed him openly, not 
to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of 
God, even to us who did eat and drink with him after 
he rose from the dead.’? 1 Cor. 15: 3-8; “For I 
delivered unto you first of all that which I also receiv- 
ed, how that Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures ; and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day and that he was seen of Cephas, then 
of the twelve. After that he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom, the greater part 
remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 
After that he was seen of James; then of all the apos- 
tles. And last of all he was seen of me also, as of 
one born out of due time.” Now to say nothing of 
the death of Christ, we know that it was his body, 
which pertains only to his human nature, that was 
buried, and that was raised from the dead, and seen by 
the apostles. What is affirmed of his resurrection, 
must be affirmed of him in his human nature only. 
But it cannot be necessary to multiply examples. 
Nothing can be plainer than that it is proper to affirm 
of Christ whatever is true of him whether in his human 
or divine nature, or both. It is perfectly proper to say, 
that Christ is eternal, Almighty, Omniscient, Omnipres- 
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ent, and unchangeable—that he is God, the true God, 
the mighty God, God over all, and Jehovah—that he 
is the Creator, the upholder, and governor of the uni- 
verse, and the proper object of religious worship from 
angels and men. It is also proper to say, that Christ 
was born of the virgin Mary—that he was an infant, 
and grew up from childhood to manhood—that he in- 
creased.in wisdom and stature’’—that he ate, drank, 
slept, and was weary. All these thingsare true of 
Curist—of that Person who possesses both a human 
and divine nature. Some of them are true of him 
. only as God—others are true of him, only as man. 
But they are all true of Hr, combining as he. does 
in his Person, both the human and divine nature. And 
they may all be predicated of Hr, just as every thing 
which is true of the human soul, or of the human body, 
may be predicated of man. It must not be forgotten, 
that although the human and divine nature in Christ, 
are perfectly distinct, yet they constitute but one indi- 
vidual person ; and whatever is true of that person, is 
predicated of him, whether it be true of his whole 
person, or only of part of his person. Thus Christ, as 
we have seen, says of himself. ‘‘ Before Abraham 
was, 1am.” And again ‘¢ My Father is greater than 
I.’ These declarations were made by the same per- 
son. But neither of them was intended to affirm 
what is true of his whole person. The first affirms 
what is true of him as God only. The second what is 
true of him as man only. Yet in both passages, the 
same person speaks, and in both passages he predicates 
the things which he affirms, of himself, And both 
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declarations are true. For the person is both God and 
man. As God, he is eternal, and equal with the Father. 
As man, he is ee to the Father. | 

The great error of Mr. G., is, in. supposing ‘that 
whatever is affirmed of Christ must be affirmed of his 
whole person. Hence he regards every declaration of 
scripture which affirms that Christ suffered, as a dec- 
laration that he suffered in both his natures. Thus the 
following passages are quoted as direct proof of his 
hypothesis. Luke 12: 15; “ Before I (Christ) 
suffer.” Luke 24: 26; ‘‘Ought not Christ to have 
suffered!’ ‘‘ Luke 24: 46; ‘ Thus it behoved Christ 
to suffer.” Acts 3: 183; “God before showed that — 
Christ should suffer.’ Acts 17: 3; ‘“ Opening and 
alleging that Christ must needs have suffered.’? Acts 
26; 23; “That Christ should suffer, and that he 
should be the first that should rise from the dead.” 
Rom. 8: 17; ‘If so be we suffer with him.” 1 Cor. 
5: 73, For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for 
us.”? 2.Cor, 1:5; ‘* For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us.”” 2 Cor. 5; 21; “For he hath made 
him to be sin for us who knew nosin.”? Gal. 2: 20; 
‘¢ And the life which I now live in the flesh, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave: 
himself for me.’? Gal. 3: 13; ‘Christ hath redeem- 
ed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us.” Eph, 5: 25 ‘¢ As Christ also hath loved us, 
and given himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to 
God.” Eph. 5: 25; ‘¢ Even as Christ also loved the 
church,.and gave himself for it.” Phil.3: 10; “ That 
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I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his suffering.” Heb. 2: 10; 
‘¢ To make the captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings:’? Heb. 2: 18; ‘¢ For in that he himself 
(Christ) hath suffered being tempted.” Heb. 5: 8; 
“Though he were ason, yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he suffered.” Heb. 9: 26; ‘ For 
then must he (Christ) often have suffered since the 
foundation of the world.” Heb. 13: 20; ‘¢ Where- 
fore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with 
his own blood, suffered without the gate.” 1 Pet. 1: 
11; ‘¢* When it testified beforehand, the sufferings of 
Christ.””>, 1 Pet. 2: 21; “‘ Christ also suffered for us 
leaving us, an example.’’? 1 Pet. 2: 23 ‘* When 
he (Christ) suffered, he threatened not.” 1 Pet. 
2: 24; “*Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree.” 1 Pet, 3: 18; “¢ For Christ also 
hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust.” 
1 Pet: 4: 1; ‘“ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered 
for us in the flesh.” 1 Pet. 4: 13; “ As ye are par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings.” 1 Pet. 5: 1; ‘Who 
am an elder, anda witness of thesufferings of Christ.” 
These passages of scripture, and others of similar 
import, Mr. G. considers as teaching, in the most ex- 
plicit manner, the hypothesis for which he contends, 
and as directly contradicting the commonly received 
opinion... He’ says, “ If the scriptural passages dec- 
larative of the sufferings of Christ, are taken in their 
plain, obvious, and ordinary sense, they include be- 
yond peradventure, his divine nature, as well as his 
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humanity.” Yet there is not a word said, in one of 
these passages respecting the divine nature of Christ. 

If the question in dispute was whether Christ suffered, 

these texts would be in point. But that is not the 

question. The question is whether Christ suffer- 

ed in his human and divine natures, or in his human 

nature only. The advocates of the prevalent theory, 

believe, as fully as Mr..G., that Christ suffered. They 

believe also, that his sufferings were not the sufferings | 
of a mere man, for Christ is not a mere man, but that 

glorious Person, who is both God and man. 

But Mr. G. maintains that because the person who 
is said to have suffered, possessed two natures, he 
must have suffered in both his natures. But this con- 
clusion, as we have seen, rests on a principle, mani- 
festly false—viz. that whatever is affirmed of Christ 
must be affirmed of his whole person. If this is true, 
then Christ in his human nature, was Almighty, Om- 
niscient, Omnipresent, and unchangeable. And in his 
divine nature, he’ “increased in wisdom and stature,” 
ate, drank, slept, and was weary. The argument, 
therefore, if it proves any thing, proves too much; and 
Mr. G. has himself said, *‘ ft is an inflexible rule in 
the science of logic, that if an argument proves too 
much, it proves nothing. Its proving too much, is an 
infallible sign that it is intrinsically, and radically erro- 
neous. The whole argument is condemned.” And 
yet this is the great argument of his book. It is that 
on which he seems to place more reliance than on any 
other, as it claims to be sustained by a vast array of 
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scriptural testimony. It is, indeed, the main pillar on 
which the whole theory rests. 

That the author sincerely believes the theory, there 
can be no doubt. But it is somewhat remarkable that 
a man of his acuteness, and logical discrimination, 
should have practiced such deception upon himself. 
He has been at the pains to ascertain ‘* The number 
of times that the name of Christ in some of its forms 
appears in the New Testament,” and finds it to be “ six- 
teen hundred and twenty-five.” He labors page after 
page, to prove, what no one, who. believes in the in- 
carnation of Christ, will deny, that these names denote 
a Person possessing both a human, and a divine nature. 
Then, as the scriptures, in a great multitude of instan- 
ces, plainly assert that Christ suffered, he concludes 
that his point is gained beyond all ‘ peradventure.”’ 
He talks much about receiving the testimony of the 
scriptures in its plain and obvious meaning. ‘* This 
elemental axiom,” he says, ‘‘ is, as it were, the hu- 
man palladium of the oracles of revealed truth. That 
document, written by the hand of God to enlighten 
the common mind, should be ever meekly received by 
the children of men, according to the plain, obvious, 
and ordinary meaning of its sacred words.’? This. is 
very good. But what has it to do with his conclusion ? 
The plain and obvious meaning of the vast array of 
texts on which he relies is, that Christ suffered. But 
who denies this? On this point we are agreed. The 
point which he has undertaken to establish, is, that 
Christ suffered in his divine nature. He says, ‘‘we 
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design, by the blessing of God to present the question 
relative to the nature and divinity of the mediatorial 
sufferings as a solemn issue to be tried, on scriptural 
evidence, before the inquisition of the christian world. 
We assume the affirmative. We take upon ourselves 
the burden of showing that the Divinity of Christ par- 
ticipated in his sufferings. Among the witnesses to 
be examined will be Isaiah, and Zechariah, and Mat- 
thew, and Mark, and Luke, and the disciple who 
leaned on the bosom of Jesus, and Stephen, and Paul, 
and Peter. The awful proclamations of the Holy 
Ghost will be invoked. An appeal will be made to 
the affecting declarations of the suffering, dying, risen 
God. We demand an impartial trial.” * 
Animpartial trial he shall have. His witnesses shall 
none of them be impeached. ‘Their testimony shall be 
received in its plain and obvious meaning. They have 
been examined. What is their testimony? They all 
testify that Christ suffered. On this point they are all 
agreed, and are very full and explicit, But this is not 
the point in dispute. We both agree that Christ suf- 
fered. The point which Mr. G, has engaged to prove 
is, that ‘¢ the Divinity of Christ participated in his 
sufferings.” Let us have some proof on this point. 
Let us have a declaration which, in its plain and obvi- 
ous import, declares that ‘ the Divinity of Christ par- 
ticipated in his sufferings,” or that Christ suffered in 
his divine nature.. Not one of the witnesses which 
have been examined, has made any such declaration. 
They have asserted with the greatest plainness. that 
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Christ suffered. But interrogate every one of them— 
Did you say that Christ suffered in his divine nature ? 
With united voice they reply, we have said no such 
thing. 

But says our author, “ When therefore, the Bible — 
so often declared that Christ suffered, it meant to delare 
that. he suffered in his united natures.’? Then it meant 
to declare more than it actually has declared; for 
there is not a text in the Bible in which this is expli- 
citly declared. And what right, I would ask, has any 
man tosay that the Bible meant to declare, what it has 
not declared? Mr, G. has promised to prove his hy- 
pothesis by plain declarations of scripture. But when 
we come to examine the texts which he adduces, we 
find that they do not assert the point to be proved. 
But he says they meant to assert it. Meant to assert 
it! Is this receiving the scriptures in their plain, and 
obvious meaning ? If we may take such liberties in 
interpreting the scriptures, we may prove any thing 
from the Bible. Our author proceeds, ‘ Suffering in 
his human nature, would have been the suffering of 
the human Son of the Virgin ; suffering in the divine. 
nature, would have been the suffering of the Second 
Person of the Trinity; but in neither case, would the 
suffering be the suffering of Christ.” If. this is true, 
then Christ could not truly say of himself, ‘* Before 
Abraham was, I am.’’ For this was not true of 
Christ, but only of the Second Person of the Trin- 
ity. Nor could Christ say with truth, ““ My Father 
is greater than I.” For this was not true of Christ 
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but only of the human Son of the Virgin. But Christ 
did affirm these things of himself. The above asser- 
tion seems to imply that in the view of the author, the 
divine nature of Christ, and the human Son of the 
Virgin, constitute two distinct persons, On no other 
supposition, can it have the least foundation in truth. 
For if the human and divine natures constitute but one 
person, then, as I have already shown, whatever is 
true of either nature, may be affirmed of that one per- 
son. Consequently if Christ suffered in his divine na- 
ture, or in his human nature, or in both, the suffering 
would be the suffering of Christ. Nothing, as it seems 
to me, can be plainer than this; and it accords per- 
fectly with the representations of scripture. I have 
adduced many passages, and might adduce many more, 
in which things are affirmed of Christ ; some of which 
are true only of his divine nature, and others only of 
his human nature. Mr. G. certainly will not deny 
that Christ is Omnipresent. But he will not maintain 
that this is true of his human nature. He will not 
deny that Christ was an infant, and that he grew up 
from infancy to manhood, and increased in wisdom, 
and stature. But he will not affirm that this was true 
of his divine nature. 

To refer again to the illustration derived from the 
term man, Mr. G. to be consistent, if he were to speak 
of a hand, must say, this cannot be the hand of a man, 
but must be the hand of a human body.. So if he 
were to speak of reason, he must say, it cannot be the 
reason of man; but must be the reason of a human 
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soul. It will be recollected that Mr. G. himself,’ to 
illustrate the union of the human and the divine na- 
tures, refers to the union of the body and soul in the 
person of man; and | am surprised that he was not 
convinced by this illustration, of the fallacy of his 
reasoning. 

But he deluded himself by confining the illustration 
to the case of suffering. He says, “It has been urged, 
that as the union of his two natures forms the person 
of Christ in the same way as the union of the soul and 
_ body of an ordinary man forms the person of that man, 
so the numerous passages of scripture declarative of 
Christ’s sufferings, are all satisfied by his having suf- 
fered in his humanity, in the same manner as an ordi- 
nary person is said to suffer, though his pains are cor- 
poreal.”” To this he replies. ‘* The person of an or- 
dinary man is said to suffer from corporeal pains, because 
corporeal pains affect the whole united being. If any 
one doubts whether an ailment of the body, communi- 
cates itself to the mind, let the skeptic attempt some 
intellectual effort with a raging tooth ache, or with 
a limb writhing under the agonies of the gout. So 
mental suffering when intense or protracted, affects the 
body.” His idea is, that when man suffers, whatev- 
er be the cause, he suffers both in body and soul. - The 
truth, however, is, that strictly speaking, the body 
never suffers. It is a lump of clay, and separate from 
the soul, it isas senseless as any other mass of matter. 
The pain is always in the mind. But asitis common 
to speak of corporeal sufferings as distinct from men- 
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tal sufferings, meaning by the former those which are 
occasioned by some ailment of the body, I will sup- 
pose the case to be as he states it, viz. that when an 
ordinary man suffers, he suffers both in body and mind. 
But how does this appear to be a fact? How does 
Mr. G. attempt to prove it to be a fact ? He appeals 
to the experience of every man who has had the tooth- 
ache or the gout. He does not attempt to prove it by - 
showing that as the name man denotes a person pos- 
sessed of body and soul, therefore, whatever is affirmed 
of man must be affirmed ofboth body and soul. He 
knows that such an argument would prove too much, 
and thus destroy itself. But this is the way in which 
he undertakes to prove that the sufferings of Christ 
are to be predicated of both his natures. He insists 
upon it, and repeats the assertion over and over again, 
that if Christ suffered, he must have suffered in his 
whole person, that is in both his natures. That this 
argument destroys itself by proving too much, if I mis- 
take not, I have conclusively shown. } 

Had Mr. G. attempted to show that such is the 
union of the human and divine natures in the person 
of Christ, that the suffering of one must ‘necessarily 
affect the other, as-an injury of the human body ne- 
cessarily affects the soul, it would have been an en- 
tirely different argument from that which he has ad- 
duced; and an argument resting onan assumption 
which he would find it difficult to prove. Who suf- 
ficiently understands the mystery of the incarnation, to 
be able to say that Christ could not suffer in his hu- 
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man nature, without suffering also in his divine na- 
ture? And what one declaration of scripture can be 
adduced in support of the position? Not one of our 
author’s witnesses——neither Isaiah, nor Zechariah, nor 
Matthew, nor Mark, nor Luke, nor John, nor Stephen, 
nor Paul, nor Peter, have testified on this point. 

It must be remembered that Christ. possessed not 
only ‘a true body,” but ‘¢.a reasonable soul.” ‘ In 
all things, it behooved him to'be made like unto his 
brethren.” He was truly man, as well as truly God. 
There was no commixture of the two natures. Al- 
though they constituted but one person, they were 
perfectly distinct; so that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the divine nature must necessarily have par- 
ticipated in the sufferings of the human. 

But it is asked, if Christ suffered in his human na- 
ture only, why is it not explicitly said so? To this 
it is enough to reply, at present, by asking, if he suf- 
fered in his divine nature, why is it not explicitly 
said so? That the scriptures furnish abundant proof 
that Christ suffered only in his human nature, I trust I 
shall be able to show in the proper place. But | am 
now examining. the argument of Mr. G.. He has en- 
gaged to show from plain declarations of the Bible, 
that the divinity of Christ participated in his suffer- 
ings. Let us then, have a plain declaration of the © 
Bible to this effect.. He says, ‘‘ The son of God did 
not say interrogatively, or positively, that Christ ought 
to have suffered, or that it behooved him to suffer in 
his human nature only. It is reasoning pride which 
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seeks virtually to interpolate into the sacred text the 
omitted words, in his human nature only.” To this 
Ireply. The Son of God did not say interrogatively, 
or positively, that Christ ought to have suffered, or 
that it behooved him to suffer in his divine nature. 
But I will not say, that “it is reasoning pride which 
seeks virtually to interpolate into the sacred texts 
the omitted words” in his divine nature, “by its own 
uninspired interpretation.”? No, I will attribute it to 
an honest mistake—a mistake, however, none the less 
real for being honest. ‘‘ We are bound,” says Mr. 
G. “to give unqualified credence to what Christ un- 
qualifiedly uttered.’ Certainly we are. And when 
Mr. G. will produce a declaration of Christ that it be- 
hooved him to suffer in his divine nature, I engage to 
give to it, my “ unqualified credence.” 

The felloxsing illustration of our author demands a 
passing remark, ‘‘ The Bible is wont to express heav- 
enly things by earthly similitudes, Sustained by this 
example, we would venture most reverentially to sug- 
gest that by the incarnation, the second Person of the 
Trinity received into a holy partnership with himself, 
the human Son of Mary’’—‘“ A partnership on earth, 
whether commercial, professional, agricultural, or lit- 
erary, cannot be said to suffer from an injury to one 
of the individual partners, in his separate and distinct 
capacity in no way affecting the association. The 
partnership can only be said to suffer when the injury 
is felt by all its partners Aghuallys and not idles by 
sympathy.” 
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This illustration fails utterly for one simple reason. 
‘“¢ A partnership on earth” is always composed of sev- 
eral distinct persons. But the human and divine na- 
tures of Christ constitute but one person. Now it is 
always proper to predicate of any person, or of the 
name of any person, what is true of that person ; 
whether itis true of his whole person, or only of a part 
of his person. ‘Thus it is proper, as we have seen, to 
predicate of man, that he is mortal, although this is 
true only of part of his being. For the same reason it 
is proper to predicate of Christ, whatever is true of his 
person, whether it be true of his whole person, or only 
of apart. As he is both God and man in one person, 
itis proper to predicate of him all the attributes of 
Divinity, and all the attributes of humanity. And we 
find that the scriptures have done so, It is asserted 
without the least qualification, that he is eternal, un- 
changeable, Omnipotent, Omniscient, and Omnipres- 
ent. It is also asserted, in the same unqualified man- 
ner, that he is inferior to the Father, that he did not 
know the time of the judgment, and that he “ increased 
in wisdom-and stature.’? The simple, unqualified dec- 
larations of scripture, therefore, that Christ suffered, 
do not decide-the question whether he suffered in his 
human nature, or in his divine nature, or in both. 
They are true, on either supposition. They prove 

only that he suffered. How he suffered is entirely an- 
other question, and to be decided by other testimony. 

But our author seems to think that the manhood of 
Christ, bore so small a proportion to his Godhead, as 
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render it utterly improper to affirm, of the person of 
Christ, that which is true only of his manhood. His 
language is, ‘ The manhood of Christ was but an insu- 
lated atom in the infinitude of his being. The local 
and incommunicable. pains of that insulated atom, 
_ would have been termed the sufferings of the person of 
Christ, no more than the ripling of some small seques- 
tered bay, would be denominated the commotion of the 
mighty ocean to which it is joined.”’ ab 

To this I would reply, that however small may be 
the proportion between the manhood and the Divinity 
of Christ ; still it is his manhood, and every thing per- 
taining to it is his; and consequently may be predica- 
ted of him. A man’s body is but a small concern, when - 
compared with his soul; but it is his body ; and even 
the little finger of that body, small as it is, is man’s 
finger. But the above statement of our author, is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the representations of scrip- 
ture; for, as we have seen, things pertaining only to 
the manhood of Christ, are, in a great multitude of 
instances, predicated of the person of Christ. 

Let it be distinctly borne in mind, that the advocates 
of the prevalent theory do not maintain, that the medi- 
atorial sufferings were the sufferings of a mere man. 
They were the sufferings of that glorious Person, to 
whom God has given a name which is above every 
name, and at whose name all rational creatures- in 
heaven and in earth, and under the earth, are required 
to bow in humble adoration. Though endured in his 
human nature, they were as truly his sufferings, as if 
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they had been endured in his divine nature. They 
may, of course, be predicated of Him, and of all) the 
names by which his person is designated in the scrip- 
tures. It is sometimes designated by the term God, 
and sometimes by the term man, as well as by many 
other titles. Thus it is said, Acts 30: 28; “ Feed 
the church of God which he hath purchased with his 
own blood.”? By the term God, in this passage, all 
will admit, is meant the incarnate God, or Christ. The 
name designates the Person who possessed both the 
human and divine natures ; for no one supposes that 
Christ suffered in his divine nature only. The blood 
with which the incarnate God purchased the church, 
was blood which flowed from his human body ; for he 
had no other blood. But although it was in his hu- 
man, nature that he shed his blood, yet it was the 
blood of Christ that was shed; andit may properly be» 
called the blood of God, when the term God is used, 
as it is in, this passage, as synonymous with Christ. 
In the following passages, Christ.is called man. Zech. 
13: 7; ‘+ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, 
against. the man that is my fellow.” 1 Cor. 15: 21; 
‘¢ Since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead.’?’ Heb. 8: 3; ‘¢ Wherefore 
it is of necessity that this man have somewhat to offer,” 
Heb. 10: 12; ‘‘ But this man after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins, forever sat down at the right hand of 
God.” In these passages, Christ is expressly called 
man; and he-is called so as truly as he is called God 
in the passage which we have just considered, Being 
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both God and man in one person, his person may be 
truly designated by either appellation. When he is 
called God in the above-mentioned text, his humanity 
is not excluded ; nor is his divinity excluded, when he 
is called man in the other passages which | have 
cited. i sili 

The view which has been given, is substantially the 
view which has generally been given of the subject, by 
orthodox divines. Mr. G. has quoted a passage from 
bishop Pearson, and another from bishop Beveridge, in 
which this view is expressed. The language of bishop 
Beveridge is, ‘When he died, God himself may be 
said to have laid down his life; for so his beloved dis- 
ciple saith expressly, ‘Hereby perceive we the love of 
God, because he laid down his life for us.’** Strange 
expressions! Yet not so strange as true, as being 
uttered by truth itself. Neither will they seem stranger 
unto us, if we truly believe and consider that he who 
suffered all this, was, and is, both God and man, not in 
two distinct persons, as if he was one person as God, 
and another person as man, according to the Nestorian 
heresy ; for if so, then his sufferings as man would — 
haye been of no value for us, nor have stood in any 
stead, as being the sufferings only of a finite person ; 


. 


* The word God is not in the original, in this passage. It is inserted by 
our translators to fill up an eJlipsis. If they had supplied the word Christ, 
they would have expressed the exact meaning. And it is evident that by 
God, they meant the incarnate God, which is only another name for Christ. 
That the incarnate God Jaid down his life for us, is admitted by those who. 
maintain that he suffered and died in his human nature only. 
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but he is both God and man in one and the same. per- 
son, as the third general council declared out of the 
holy scriptures, and the Catholic church always be- 
lieved. . From whence it comes to pass, that although 
_his sufferings affected only the manhood, yet being at 
the same time united to the Godhead in one and the 
same person, they therefore were, and may be prop- 
erly called the sufferings of God himself; the person 
that suffered them, being really and truly God.” 

Bishop Pearson says, ‘“‘ And now the only difficulty 
_ will consist in this, how we can reconcile the person 
suffering with the subject of his passion. How we can 
say that God did suffer, when we profess the Godhead 
suffered not. But this seeming difficulty will admit of 
an easy solution, if we consider the intimate’ conjunc- 
tion of the divine and human natures, and their union 
in the person of the Son. For hereby those attributes 
which properly belong to the one, are given to the 
other, and that upon good reason ; for seeing the same 
individual person is, by the conjunction of the nature of 
God, and the nature of man, really and truly both God 
and man, it necessarily followeth, that it is true to say 
that God is man, and as true, a man is God; because 
in this particular, he which is man, is God, and he 
which is God, is man.” 

To this our author replies, “With profound respect 
for these learned and pious prelates, we’ cannot but 
regard their distinctions as too subtile, too involved, too 
| metaphysical for gospel simplicity. We must humbly 
protest against the startling dogmas, that by virtue of 
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the union of the two natures in the person of Christ, 
those attributes which belong to the one, are given to 
the other, and that it is true to say that * God is man, 
and as true, that aman is God.’ Butcan he not see 
that if Christ is both God and man in one person, it is 
proper to call him God, and also to call him man, and 
to ascribe to him the attributes of Divinity and of hu- 
manity ? Can he not see, that by whatever name the 
person of Christ is designated, it is proper to predicate 
of that name all the attributes of his person? I have 
already shown by numerous quotations, that in the 
scriptures, the attributes of God, and the attributes of 
man, are predicated of Christ, and of the other names 
by which the person of the Redeemer is usually desig- 
nated in the sacred volume. Now.if the terms God 
and man are sometimes used as synonymous with the — 
term Christ, then it is proper to predicate of them the 
same attributes as are predicated of Christ.” 

But our author proceeds, ‘* The Bible’s Great Me- 
diator himself taught the infinite distance between his 
manhood and his Godhead, notwithstanding their 
union.’ John 14: 28; ‘ My Father is greater than 
1.2. Math. 19: 17; ‘Why callest thou me good, 
there is none good but one, that is God.’ Math. 20: 
22; ‘But to sit on my right hand, and on my left, is 
not mine to give, but it shall be given. to. them for 
whom it is prepared of my Father.?. Mark 13: 32; 
‘But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no 
not the angels, which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.’» Thus it appears, from the highest 
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authority in the universe, that, notwithstanding the 
union of the two natures in the: person of Christ, the 
man did not become God, or assume the divine attri- 
butes.. Nor did the God sink into the man. Christ : 
recognized, in his divine capacity, no inferiority to the 
Father, either in power, or goodness, or prescience.”” 

Who supposes that man became God, or that God 
sunk into the man? But does not Mr, G. know 
that the Person who made the above-cited declarations, 
was, at the time when he made them, the incarnate 
God, equal with the Father, Omniscient, and infinitely 
good? Does he suppose that the person here speak- 
ing is a different person from the one who said, ‘+ T and 
my Father are one??? He certainly will not pretend 
this. Nothing is more plainly taught in the scriptures, 
than that Christ does sometimes speak of himself as 
man, and sometimes as God ; and that he is thus spo- 
ken of by the sacred writers. If he is both God and 
man in one person, the language is perfectly proper. 
And although I would not use the precise language of 
bishop Pearson, I would not hesitate to affirm, that 
it is true to say, that He whois God, is also man ; 
and that he who is man, is also God. This language, 
if I mistake not, is abundantly justified by the scrip- 
tural representations of the person of Christ. 

‘©The manhood of Christ,” says Mr. G., ‘* was not 
God. - The sufferings of his manhood, were not: the 
sufferings of the Deity.” ! 

It is true that the manhood of Christ, was not the 
Divinity of Christ. But it was the manhood of that 
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Person who was God, as well asman. So the suffer- 
ings of his manhood, were not the sufferings of his 
Divinity ; but they were the sufferings of that Person 
who was truly God as well as man. ‘They were, in 
this sense, and in no other, the sufferings of the Deity. 

Mr. G. insists uponit, that upon the prevalent theory, 
John could no more have been taught by inspiration to 
say, ‘‘ Herein perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for us,’’* than he could have been 
‘taught by inspiration to say, that the infinitely holy 
God had committed some flagrant sin for the redemption 
of men. He might have declared, that the man united 
to the God, had laid down his life for us.”? But Christ, 
as man, is never spoken of, by the sacred writers, asa 
distinct person. What is affirmed of his human nature, 
is affirmed of Christ, as much as what is affirmed of his 
divine nature. They constitute one person, and what- 
ever is true of him in either nature, is affirmed of Him, 
and of any name by which he is designated, whether 
it be Christ, or Jesus, or Son of God, or Son of man, 
or God or man even. 

The principle of interpretation adopted by Mr. G., 
furnishes the Unitarian with an unanswerable argu- 
ment. According to him, whatever is affirmed of 
Christ, must be affirmed of his whole person. ‘ Per- 


* John did not say this. But if he had said what our translators have 
made him say, it would be manifest that the term God was used as synon- 
ymous with Christ; and we know that things are predicated of Christ, in 
the scriptures, without qualification, which are true only of his human 
nature. 


+) 
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sonality,’ he says, ‘is indivisible, and every thing 
affirmed of it, unless there are very special words of 
limitation and restriction, is predicated of its entirety.” 
The Unitarian adduces the following text, “‘ My Father 
is greater than I,” and says, Christ ie this of his 
whole person. ccimadieipier he is, in his whole per- 
son, inferior to the Father. He adduces also the fol- 
lowing passage : “ Of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, nei- 
ther the Son, but the Father.”? This, he says, is also 
affirmed of Christ’s whole person. Consequently 
Christ is not Omniscient. How will Mr. G. answer 
this reasoning? I venture to say that he cannot an- 
swer it, without abandoning the principle of interpre- 
tation on which the main pillar of his theory rests. 
Apply his principle of interpretation to another class 

of texts, and it will furnish an unanswerable argument 
to the Monophysites—that is, those who maintain that | 
there is but one nature in Christ ; and who, of course, 
deny his proper humanity. Take the following texts. 
“ Before Abraham was, I am.” ‘+ Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever.’? These things, 
says the Monophysite, are affirmed of Christ’s whole 
person. Consequently he is, in his whole person, eter- 
nal, and unchangeable, and of course cannot possess a 
hurien nature. This conclusion is bce pistibe if Mr. 
G.’s se be admitted to be true. 
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Mr. G.’s argument derived from the dismay with which Christ anticipated 
his sufferings, and the perturbation with which he endured them. Contrast 
between him in this respect, and the martyrs. The capacity of the human 
nature to suffer, limited. Gethsemane. The bloody sweat. The scene on 
Calvary. All the exhibitions of suffering were made in the human nature. 
Difficulties in supposing they were endured in the divine nature. Christ’s 
Omniscience. ‘The angel sent to strengthen him. 


Tuat Christ suffered in his divine nature, is ar- 
gued by our author, from the dismay and, perturba- 
tion of Christ before, and during his last passion. He 
says, ‘‘ The dismay with which Christ beheld his com- 
ing sufferings, and the perturbation which their indur- 
ance caused him, can only be explained on the sup- 
position that the sufferings were not confined to the 
human nature. Had the primitive christian martyrs 
exhibited the same dismay and perturbation at the ap- 
proach of death, one of the chief arguments in favor of 
the truth of our holy religion would have been lost to 
the world.” ‘The corporeal sufferings of many of 
the early martyrs were doubtless greater than the cor- 
poreal sufferings of their master.” ‘‘ The difference be- 
tween these martyrs and their master in meeting and 
enduring the agonies of a violent death, is a historic 
fact, not to be passed over unnoticed. It is not a point 
of literary curiosity alone, it deeply concerns.our faith, 
It indicates that his sufferig must have differed from 
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theirs, not only in its degree, but in its very element.” 
Now I will venture to say, that this is all matter of 
conjecture, without any testimony of the word of God 
to sustain it. What one passage of scripture is ad- 
duced which declares that the dismay and perturba- 
tion of Christ were occasioned by sufferings in his di- 
vine nature? That they were all exhibited in his 
human nature, cannot be denied. The visage which 
was marred, was the human visage. The body which 
“sweat as it were great drops of blood,” was the hu- 
man body. ‘The voice which said, “*my soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, even unto death,” and which cried 
‘©my God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me,’’ was 
the human voice. Nor was it maintained that Christ 
manifested greater dismay and perturbation than have 
often been manifested. But it is said that the martyrs 
endured as great corporeal sufferings as Christ, and 
perhaps greater, and endured them with composure. 
Be it so. It is not denied that the severest sufferings 
of Christ were the sufferings of his soul. As one of 
the old divines expresses it, ‘the sufferings of his 
soul, were the soul of his sufferings.”” The martyrs 
were divinely sustained under their sufferings. It was 
through Christ strengthening them that they were en- 
abled to triumph over death in all its most frightful 
forms. But from Christ all special divine support was 
withdrawn. He came into the world to suffer. The 
object of his incarnation was that he might suffer and 
die for a’sinful world. He offered up himself a sacri- 
fice for sin, and “it pleased the Lord to bruise him,” 
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and to lay upon him the iniquity of us all. This con- 
stituted the vast difference between his case, and that 
of the martyrs. Their souls were filled with divine 
consolation, while their bodies were racked with 
pain. But from him the Father hid his face, and the 
horrors of thick darkiiess came upon him, 

What were the particular views of the Saviour 
when he said, “‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death,’ and when the intense agony of his mind 
forced from his body the bloody sweat, we cannct tell. 
That his sufferings were exceedingly great, there can. 
be no doubt, This can readily be admitted without 
supposing him to have suffered in his divine nature. 
Mr. G. admits that “ the humanity of Christ partici- 
pated in his sufferings to the extent of its very limited 
capacity.”’ Limited as is the capacity of the human 
nature, it is certainly no trifling matter to suffer to the 
fall extent of its capacity. And when left thus to 
suffer, it is sufficient to account for all those manifesta- 
tions of suffering which were made in the last passion 
of Christ. Consequently these manifestations do not — 
afford a particle of proof that the sufferings extended 
beyond his human nature. Ifthere-is any proof it 
must be derived from other sources. 

But says our author; ‘* we lay it down as a principle 
based on the inflexible laws of our nature, that the 
body and human soul of Christ had not physical capa- 
bilities to become the recipient of the amount of suffer- 
ings demonstrated by the dismay with which he beheld 
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their approach, and the perturbation which their en- 
durance caused him.” 

This writer has frequently cautioned us against in- 
dulging in speculation. But what have we here. 
How does he know how great were the capabilities of 
the body and human soul of Christ? What means 
has he of ascertaining how great an amount of suffering 
the human nature of Christ was capable of enduring ? 
I venture to say, that he has no means of deciding how 
much an ordinary man may be made capable of suffer- 
ing ; much less can he decide how much the human 
nature of Christ was capable of suffering. Could not 
God impart any amount of strength to Christ’s human 
nature which might be thought to be needful ? 

‘¢ We may indeed suppose,” says our author, “ that 
Omnipotence at the last passion, might have expand- 
ed the capacity of the manhood of Christ to suffer to 
an almost unlimited extent. But then he would not 
have suffered in our nature,” Why not? Would the 

manhood of Christ have ceased to be his manhood, by 
having its capacity expanded? Is not a strong man 
as truly a man,.as aweak man? Will Mr. G. pre- 
tend that the capacity to suffer, must be precisely the 
same in all men? If not, can be tell how much 
greater capacity one may have to suffer than others, 
without ceasing to be a man? ‘'T'o impart to an 
ordinary man,” says he, “the strength of Samson, by 
miraculous interposition, for some great bodily feat, 
would be to effect a change in his corporeal nature.” 
And did Samson cease to be aman? Was he divested 
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of human nature, and endowed with the nature of 
some higher order of beings ? 

‘Tt is a principle of our nature,’ says Mr. G., 
‘¢ that the human body can, for the time, become the 
recepticle of only a given amount of suffering. Its 
capabilities of suffering, are finite and limited.” This 
is true. But who is competent to fix their limits. 
We know that in ordinary cases, a given amount of 
_ suffering will terminate human life. But who is com- 
petent to say, that God cannot uphold a person in life, 
under an inconcievably greater amount. of sufferings 
than ever fell to the lot of an ordinary man? I do 
not say that this was the fact with the human nature 
of Christ ; for I do not suppose that we have any 
means of deciding how great his sufferings were. But 
of one thing I am confident, viz. that it cannot be proved 
from what is said of the greatness of his sufferings, 
that they were not endured in his human nature only. 

What is the proof adduced by our author that the 
human nature of Christ could not have endured all his | 
sufferings ? He admits that “‘we have no balance 
for accurately weighing the powers of the humanity 
to suffer.» How then does he arrive at his conclusion ? 
Does he produce any divine testimony on this point ? 
None at all. Not one.of his witnesses has a word to 
to say in regard to the physical incapacity of Christ 
to endure in his human nature what was laid upon 
him. ‘ But,” he says, ‘appearances are sometimes 
as demonstrative as mathematics.”? And what were 
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those appearances which carry with them such demon- 
stration. : 
Let us look at the scenes to which our author 
refers, as they are presented to us in the holy scrip- 
ture. And first, the sceneat Gethemane. It is thus 
described by the evangelists. Matthew says, in the 
26th chapter of his gospel, ‘¢ And he ‘took with, him 
Peter and two sons of Zebedee and began to be sor- 
rowful and very heavy. Thensaith he untothem, my 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. Tarry 
ye here and watch with me. And he went a little 
father, and fell on his'face, and prayed, saying, O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nethertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt. And he 
cometh unto his disciples and findeth them asleep. 
And he saith unto Peter, what, could ye not watch 
with me one hour? Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation. ‘The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak. He went away again the second time, and 
prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup may not pass 


me away from me, except IJ drink it, thy will be done. 


And, he came and found them asleep again, for their 
eyes were heavy. And he went away again, saying 
the same words.” . 

_ Mark says, chapter 14; ‘‘ And he taketh with him 
Peter, and James, and John, and began to be sore 
amazed, and to.be very heavy. And he saith unto 
them, my soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death ; 
tarry ye here, and watch. And he went forward a 
little and fell on the ground and prayed that if it were 
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possible, the hour might pass from him. And he said, 
Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee ; take 
away this cup from me; nethertheless not what I will, 
but what thou wilt. And he cometh and findeth them 
sleeping. And he saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest 
thou? Couldst thou not watch with me one hour? 
Watcb ye, and pray, lest ye enter intotemptation: the 
spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak. And 
again he went away and prayed, and spake the same 
words. And-when he returned he found them asleep 
again, for their eyes were heavy; neither wist, they 
what to answer him. And he cometh the third time, 
and saith unto them, Sleep on now and take your rest ; 
it is enough; ‘the hour iscome; behold the son of man 
is betrayed into the hands of sinners.” 

In the account given by Luke, the following partic- 
ulars are added: ‘‘ And there appeared an angel 
strengthening him. | And being in an agony, he prayed 
more earnestly, and his sweat was, as it were, great 
drops of blood, falling down to the ground.” 

The question now is, does this account prove ‘that 
Christ suffered in his divine nature? That his suffer- 
ings were exceedingly great, is perfectly manifest. 
But what one fact is here mentioned which furnishes 
conclusive proof that these sufferings were endured in 
the divinenature ? When Christ began to be sorrow- 
ful, and sore amazed, and when he said, “‘ my soul 
is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,” was this 
any thing more than could be predicated of his human 
nature? Was it not all true of him as man? Washe 
not as man, sorrowful, and very heavy, and sore amazed, 
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and was not his human soul exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death ? Was there any thing in the prayer 
of Christ which indicated sufferings that could not be 
endured in the human nature? But we are told that 
no sufferings endured in the human nature, could 
cause the body to sweat drops of blood. ‘ For the 
truth of this,’ says our author, ‘“‘ we appeal to) uni- 
versal history, profane and sacred. At Gethsemane, 
and there alone, has the anguish of the Spirit ever 
made the sympathizing and healthful body sweat, as it 
were. drops of blood. The occurrence of this awful 
exhibition then, and then only, proves of itself that 
the agonies of the garden, were the throes and spasms 
ofa nature lifted, in its suffering capacity, infinitely 
above the human soul of Christ.” 
In reply to'this, I would say, that if no example 
from history could be produced to’ show that intense 
agonies of mind ‘have produced bloody sweat on the 
body, it would by no means settle the question, It 
would be only negative testimony. And besides—It 
is freely admitted. that the sufferings of Christ were 
extraordinary ; and if they were confined to the. human 
nature, it is not incredible that they should produce 
extraordinary effects, ¢ 

But Mr. G. is peculiarly unfortunate in his appeal 
to universal history ; for several such cases are record- 
ed. Dr. Doddridge says, ‘Dr. Whitby observes that 
Aristotle and Diodorus Siculus, both mention bloody 
sweats as attending some extraordinary agony of mind; 


and I find Leti in his life of Pope Sextus V. p.» 200, 
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and Sir John Chardin in his history of Persia, Vol. 1, 
p. 116, mentioning a like phenomenon ; to which Dr. 
Jackson, in his works Vol. 2, p. 819, adds another from 
Thuanus lib. 10, p. 221. Mr. Barnes in his notes on 
Matthew 26: 42-44, after quoting the foregoing from 
Doddridge, says, ‘‘ In addition to these, I observe that 
Voltaire has himself narrated a fact which ought forev- 
er to stop the mouths of infidels. Speaking of Charles 
IX, of France, in his universal history, he says, ‘he 
died in his thirty fifth year; his disorder was of a very 
remarkable kind ; the blood oozed out of all his pores. ' 
This malady, of which there have been other instances, 
was owing to either excessive fear, or violent agitation, 
or to a feverish and melancholy temperment.”* © | 


*Since writing the above, I have seen the second edition of Mr. G.’s 
book, which contains a note in the appendix on the bloody sweat in the 
garden. He finds himself obliged to admit that séveral cases of bloody 
perspiration are recorded in history. Hesays, “It is indeed true, that 
bodily disease has sometimes caused an exudation of blood by debilitating 
the system, and rendering the veins and arteries incapable of retaining and 
circulating their vital fluid. And it is no doubt also true, that mental agony, 
if intense, and protracted, may, at least in feeble subjects, superinduce bodily 
disease, with all its frightful consequences. But we cannot yield our cre- 
dence to the proposition that spiritual agony, unaccompanied by corporeal 
infirmity, has ever forced through the healthful body great drops of blood, 
save in the garden of Gethsemane.” 

To this I would simply reply, the fact is admitted that bloody sweats 
have occurred, caused by great mental agony. Whether, in these cases, 
there was a less healthful state of body, than in the case of our Saviour, — 
cannot, in all the instances, at least, be ascertained. ‘Nor is it necessary, 
For if in other cases, “mental agony,” may have produced this effect’ “in 
feeble subjects,” the extraordinary sufferings which he endured, are suffi- 
ecient to account for it in his case, even supposing his body to have been 
in perfect health. 
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now appeal to every candid reader, whether the 
account given us of the scene in the garden contains 
one fact which cannot be accounted for, without, sup- 
posing that the sufferings of Christ extended beyond 
his human nature. 

From the garden let us go to Calvary. Did any 
thing there transpire, which, cannot be accounted for 
consistently with the common opinion ? 

It was Christ as man, who was nailed to the cross, 
and who expired in agonies there. [f he suffered in 
his divine nature, his sufferings were not confined to 
Calvary, nor to this world. They pervaded the uni- 
verse : for as God, he is omnipresent. The nails pierced 
his hands and his feet, and the soldier’s spear pierced 
his side. These sharp instruments touched not his 
divine nature. So far as his sufferings were corporeal, 
they were, of course, confined to his human nature. 
But dreadful as were his bodily sufferings, they were 
atten‘led by still greater mental agonies. And herein 
consisted the great difference between his sufferings 
and those of the martyrs. The martyrs were sus- 
tained by thé light of God’s countenance, and the con- 
solations of his spirit. But from him the Father hid 
his face. "The cup which he was called to drink, was 
the cup of God’s wrath. Does not this sufficiently 
account for the exclamation, ‘‘ my God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?”’ Is the human soul capable 
‘of no suffering sufficient to account for this exclama- 
tion, and for all the manifestations of suffering which 
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were made on the cross? All these manifestations, 
let it not be forgotten, were made in the human na- 
ture. ‘*No man hath seen God at anytime.” If 
Christ suffered in his divine nature, no mortal eye wit- 
~nessed those sufferings, and the only way in which we 
can be made acquainted with the fact, must be by plain 
declarations of scripture. 

To account for the dismay with which Christ anti- 
cipated his sufferings, and the perturbation with which 
he endured them, Mr. G. very confidently asserts,’ is 
impossible, without admitting the truth of his theory. 
But let any one read attentively the sermon. of Presi- 
dent Edwards on the agony in the garden, (Works, 
Vol. 8, p. 159,) and the comments of Dr. Scott on 
Matt. 26: 36-39, and it seems to me that he will find 
them sufficiently accounted for. From the latter, I beg 
leave to make a short extract. | 

“It is not indeed possible for us fully to understand 
or explain this subject; yet we may point out the 
light, which the Scriptures afford us upon it. _ Christ 
sustained the character of our surety, who undertook 
to be answerable for our sins; accordingly ‘our iniqui- 
ties were laid upon him,’ and ‘he was made sin for 
us,’ and ‘suffered for sins, the just for the unjust ;’ and 
the Scripture ascribes his heaviest sufferings to ‘ath 
immediate hand of God. ¢ It pleased the Lord to 
bruise him.’ ‘ He made his soul a sacrifice for sin.’ 
The sword of divine justice was commanded to ¢ awake 
against the shepherd,’ and smite him. ‘God spared 
not his own Son.’ We may from these and similar 
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scriptures conclude, that the human nature of Christ 
was, on this occasion, left wholly destitute of all con- 
solatory communications from the Holy Spirit ; though 
supported by its union with the Deity, to endure un-— 
known anguish without sinking under it; that he 
had the fullest discovery to his mind of the infinite evil 
of sin, and of that immensity of guilt which he was to 
expiate; that he had the most awful view of the 
divine justice and holiness, and the vengeance deserved 
by the sins of men; and that such a sense of the 
divine wrath oppressed his inmost soul, as no tongue 
can express, or imagination conceive. At the same 
time ‘ he suffered being tempted ;’ and probably all 
kinds of horrible thoughts were suggested by Satan 
_and his angels, that tended to gloom, despondency, 
and every other dreadful conclusion, which would be 
the more intolerable, in proportion to the perfection of 
his holiness. So that we may be certain, he endured 
as much misery, of the same kind with that of con- 
demned spirits, as could possibly consist with a pure 
conscience, perfect love of God and man, and an as- 
sured confidence of a glorious event.’ Probably some 
degree of the same darkness, and horror oppressed his 
mind during the whole subsequent scene, till on the 
cross he said ‘ It is finished.’” . | 

But if any one should find it difficult to reconcile the 
scriptural account of Christ’s sufferings with the idea 
that they were endured in his human nature only, I 
would ask him if he finds no difficulty in attributing 
them to his divine nature? Is there no difficulty in 
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conceiving how the Omniscient God should be sore 
amazed, and how he who is “ over all God blessed for- 
ever,” should be ‘exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death?” When Christ exclaimed, “‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”’ are we to under- 
stand that he who was “in the bosom of the Father,”’ 
and who was partner with him in the throne of the 
universe, was forsaken of the Father, and the object 
of the Father’s wrath? When it is said, and ‘ there 
appeared an angel unto him strengthening. him,” are 
we to understand that an angel appeared to strengthen 
the Omnipotent God? Let it not be said that nothing 
but “reasoning pride” can propose this question. 
Poole says, ‘‘ Let no man think that he who was the 
Son of God needed an angel to strengthen him. He 
was not now exerting his divine virtues, but by his 
suffering showing that he was truly man, and as to that 
nature, made lower than the angels.” 

But says our author, ‘‘’To whom did the angel ap- 
pear? He appeared unto him. The pronoun him is 
twice used in this passage ; and the context demon- 
strates that in each instance it was used to designate 
the Christ, the whole Christ. The angel then ap- 
peared not merely to the human son of the virgin, but 
unto the united being of the incarnate God.’ This 
argument, it will be seen, is founded on a principle 
which has been shown to be false, viz. that whatever 
is affirmed of Christ, is affirmed of both his natures... 
It is said, John 20: 20; ‘* The disciples were glad 
when they saw the Lord.” Did the disciples see 
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Christ’s divine nature? John 1: 29; “ The next day 
John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold 
the Lamb of God.” Did John see Christ’s divine na- 
ture? I have already shown by numerous examples 
that things are affirmed of Christ in the scriptures, 
which are true only of one of his natures, 

But for what purpose did the angel appear unto him? 
“‘ There is no intimation,”’ says Mr. G. ‘that the an- 
- gel appeared to strengthen the manhood of Christ.” 
And is there any intimation that he appeared to 
strengthen the Divinity of Christ? “The manhood 
of the virgin’s Son” says our.author, ‘¢ needed ordina- 
rily no strengthening from above.’”? And did Omnipo- 
tence need strengthening from above? Did he who 
created, and who upholds in being all the angels, 
stand in need of strength imparted by an angel? But 
we are told, ‘‘ It is true that the created angel had no 
strength of his own to impart to his Creator. But he 
bore greetings from the court of heaven. He was the 
ambassador from the Holy Trinity, fraught with every 
soothing, strengthening consideration which could flow 
from the wisdom and love of the Godhead.”? And yet 
it must not be forgotten, that he was one of the Trinity. 
Was he an ambassador from himself to himself? Do 
such suppositions involve no difficulty ? 

In regard to our Saviour’s declaration, “* My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” it is strictly 
true, on the supposition that he spake atily of his human 
soul. That he had a human soul, and that it was, of 
course, Ais soul, cannot be damien But says our au- 
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thor, ‘‘ within his body were lodged a human soul, and 
that ethereal essence, which constituted the second 
Person of the Trinity.”? Christ in his divine nature, 
it must be remembered, is the Omnipresent God. And 
was his divine-nature lodged within the human body 
of Christ ? 

Again, Mr, G. says, ‘¢ When Christ said at Gethse- 
mane, ‘my soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death,’ he must have intended to declare that his whole 
immaterial or spiritual nature was overwhelmed with 
sorrow.’? His whole immaterial or spiritual nature! 
Has Mr. .G. forgotten that Christ possesses two na- 
tures, both the human and the divine? Why then does 
he speak of them as one? But he tells us that “He 
(Christ) intimated no distinction between the human 
and divine’ portions of his immaterial or spiritual be- 
ing.” Nor did he intimate that he meant to include 
in the term soul, both the human and divine natures. 
But why did not Christ say, my human soul, if that 
was his meaning? Because there was no necessity 
for it. The language is sufficiently explicit without 
it. When it is said that Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature, it is not added, in his human soul and 
body, although that is the meaning. So when Christ 
said ‘ Before Abraham_was, I am,” and when it is 
said, ‘‘ Jesus began to be about thirty years of age,” 
neither of these declarations are limited; and yet we 
know that one of them relates to his divine, and the 
other to his human nature only. 

Our author was aware of a serious objection to the 
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view which he has taken of the dismay with which 
Christ anticipated his sufferings. He says, ‘‘ We have 
heard it orally objected, that if at the approach of 
Christ’s passion, the dismay caused by its anticipation, 
affected his divine nature, the same anticipation must 
have affected his divinity before he became incarnate.” 
“To this objection,” he says, “we have a ready 
response: If we have failed to show by scriptural 
evidence that the divinity of Christ shared in the dis- 
may caused by his approaching suffering, then this 
particular branch of our argument fails of itself.’ 
That he has utterly failed to prove this by scriptural 
evidence, I think I have made sufficiently evident. 
Hence I cannot feel the force of the following declara- 
tion: ‘* Because human reason dimly peering through 
its earthly telescope, cannot scan the vast dimensions 
of that infinite essence, manifest in the flesh, so as to 
ascertain with precision how his divine nature could, 
in harmony with all his attributes, have partaken of 
the dismay occasioned by the anticipated outpouring of 
his Father’s wrath, shall human reason, thus thwarted 
by the diminutiveness of its own powers of vision, ven- 
ture boldly to repudiate a doctrine proved to be scrip- 
tural, and so deeply interesting to the Christian faith ?” 
Mr. G., I presume, will not pretend that he has es- 
tablished his theory by more conclusive proof than that 
by which the attributes of God are established. > That 
God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, unchangeable, omni- 
potent, omniscient, and omnipresent, is proved, if any 
thing can be proved, from the Bible. If we cannot 
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make these attributes the basis of our reasoning on the 
theological subjects, it is idle to undertake to reason on 
such subjects at all. Ifa particular passage of scrip- 
ture is so interpreted as to deny any of these attributes 
of God, it is, by that very fact, proved to be a false 
interpretation, if there is any way in which an inter- 
pretation can be proved to be false. ! 
Suppose a man should undertake to prove from the 
Bible, that God possesses a natural body, and for this 
purpose should adduce all those texts in which hands, 
feet, eyes, arm and mouth are ascribed to the Divine 
Being. Suppose that after quoting these texts, and 
asserting with the utmost confidence, that they are ex- 
plicit proof of his hypothesis, he should reply to the 
objection that his theory is inconsistent with the per- 
fections of God—‘+ Because human reason dimly peer- 
ing through its earthly telescope, cannot scan the vast 
dimensions of God’s infinite Essence, and ascertain 
with precision how his divine” and omnipresent nature 
can be clothed in a material body, ‘shall human reason, 
thus thwarted by the diminutiveness of its own powers 
of vision, venture boldly to repudiate a doctrine proved 
to be scriptural?” Would Mr. G. feel the force of 
such an appeal? Would he not say that an interpre- 
tation of scriptural texts which so directly conflicts 
with the png perfections of God cannot be 
true ° 
Now I venture to affirm, and I do it without fear of 
contradiction, that neither Mr. G. nor any other man, 
can produce a single declaration of scripture, which 
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seems to assert that Christ, in his divine nature, was. 
filled with dismay in anticipation of the last passion, 
so much as many texts seem to assert that God actu- 
ally possesses*the organs of a material body. I will 
venture also to affirm, that the hypothesis of Mr. G. 
can no more be reconciled with the omniscience and 
immutability of Christ’s divine nature, than the hy- 
pothesis that God: possesses a material body, can be - 
reconciled with his spirituality and omnipresence. 
What do we mean by omniscience?. When we speak 
of the omniscience of Jehovah, we mean that he has a 
full and perfect knowledge of every thing present, past, 
and future. If Christ, in his divine nature, is omnis- 
cient, then he had as clear and perfect a view of the 
scenes in the garden, aid on the cross, before his incar- 
nation, as he had at the time when thebe scenes trans- 
pired. To say that he had not, is as plainly to deny 
his omniscience, as it would be to say that he has now 
but an imperfect knowledge of the scenes of the ee 
ment day. 

Our author admits “ that eternity and iuideidey 
have no recesses hidden from Omniscience.” But he 
adds, ‘‘ How vivid may be his anticipations of coming 
events, brought home by his unerring prescience, the 
Bible has not told us with perfect distinctness. On 
this sacred theme we may, perhaps, without inconve- 
nience, draw some twilight imaginings, from the anal- 
ogy of his earthly substitute, made in his own image, 
and after his own likeness, and into whose nostrils he 
breathed the breath of life. To a good man it may be 
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revealed, as it wasto Peter, that a violent death awaits 
him. The conviction of his bitter doom is sure. The 
cruel death dwells ever in his conscious breast. Yet 
does not its sting disturb his happiness or serenity, 
until the hour draws nigh for the triumph of the king 
of terrors,” 

I cannot but express my surprise, that the author 
should suppose that these cases are parallel. Man 
cannot look into futurity ; and although he may be- 
lieve things that are future on the credit of the divine 
testimony, yet such is the weakness of his faith, they 
do not appear as real, as those things which are: pres- 
ent to his view. Not so with God’s Omniscience. 
Away with “twilight imaginings.” God is light, and 
in him there is no darkness at all. He seeth not as 
man seeth, ‘through a glass darkly.”” His Omnis- 
cience sees present things just as they are, and future 
things just as they will be. Otherwise it would not 
-be Omniscience. It would be but imperfect know- 
ledge. : 

But according to our author, even Omniscience can- 
not have a very clear and vivid view of coming events, 
until they are about to transpire. He says, ‘‘ So the 
Bible shadows forth the progressive intenseness of the 
anticipations of the Son of God, caused by his approach- 
ing suffering. When he foretold his passion first, it 
produced in him little seeming emotion, ‘ From that 
time forth began Jesus to show unto his disciples, how 
he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things.’ 
‘ And he began toteach them that the Son of man must 
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suffer many things.’ A little farther onward, in Luke, 
he declared, ‘ But I have a baptism to be baptized with, 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished.’ Still 
onward, in John, he declared, ‘ Now is my soul troub- 
led, and what shall | say? Father, save me from this 
hour. But for this cause came I unto this hour.’ And 
at Gethsemane, when the dreaded baptism, the tremen- 
dous hour was just at hand, being in an agony, he sweat 
‘as it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground.’ ”” 

Now all this, the author supposes, to be predicated 
of Christ, not in his human nature only, but in his 
divine nature. That is, he supposes that the Omnis- 
cient Jehovah looked forward to the time of the cruci- 
fixion, with infinite joy and blessedness, till within a 
few years of its occurrence ; and that he then began to 
have more and more vivid anticipations of it till just 
before it transpired, when he was overwhelmed with 
fear and dismay, and endured sufferings, in comparison 
with which; the utmost that human nature could en- 
dure, would be but as a drop to the ocean. Now I 
appeal to every unprejudiced mind, is this view con- 
sistent with the acknowledged attributes of God? Ac- 
cording to this theory, scenes which were contempla- 
ted by.the Omniscient God at one time with perfect 
happiness, in a short time after were contemplated 
with infinite dismay, and horror, and anguish. This 
theory, to my mind, involves as plain a denial of the | 
perfection of the divine character, as it would be to 
say that Omnipotence is weak, or Omniscience is blind, 
or immutability may change. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Examination of certain texts of scripture relied on-by Mr.G. Luke 12: 
BO have a baptism to be baptized with.” John 12: 27, 28; “Now 
is my soul troubled.” John 13: PAL “He was troubled in spirit.’ Heb. 
5: 7,8; “When he had offered up ptayers and supplications.”. The fifty-- 
‘third chapter of Isaiah. Isaiah 63: 3; “Ihave trodden the wine press 
alone.” Zech. 12: 10; “ And they shall look on me whom they have 
pierced.” 


Mucxu reliance is placed by our author, on the fol- 
lowing text, as proof of his theory: Luke 12: 50; 
‘“¢] have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished.” ; 

That Christ here refers to his last passion, and par- 
ticularly to the violent and ignominious death which 
he was to endure, there can be no doubt. He knew 
that there was before him an overwhelming scene of 
suffering ; and he looked forward to it with earnest 
desire that it might be accomplished. 

But asks our author, ‘“‘ Who was ‘straitened’ until 
the baptism ,should bé accomplished ? Was it the 
man only? Or was the indwelling God also straiten- 
ed?” The question seems to imply, that the “man” 
and “the indwelling God,” are two distinct persons. 
The person speaking is Christ, who is both God and 
man, in one person. If the question be: whether he 
was straitened in his human nature only, or in his 
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divine nature also, the question is not decided by the 
declaration, ‘¢How am I straitened.” On either sup- 
position, this declaration is true. So when he says, 
‘¢T have a baptism to be baptized with,” the person 
speaking is Christ. But whether he was to be bapti- 
zed in his human or divine nature, this text does not 
inform us. We are to look elsewhere for evidence on 
this point. This text, by itself, stands precisely on the 
same ground with those numerous texts which we 
have already considered, and which simply teach that 
Christ suffered. | 

But there is another text, which, when taken in 
connection with the one under consideration, would 
seem to limit its application. . To the two disciples, 
who had requested that they might sit, one on the 
right hand, and the other on the left, in his kingdom, © 
Christ said, Matt 20: 22, 23; « Ye know not what 
ye ask. Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall 
drink of; and to be baptized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with? They say unto him, we are able. 
And he saith unto them, Ye shall drink indeed of my 
cup, and be baptized with the baptism that I am bap- 
tized with ; but to sit on my right hand, and on my left, 
is not mine to give, but it shall be given to them for 
whom it is prepared of my Father.” Now, if Christ’s 
sufferings were not in his human nature, how could he 
say to these disciples, ‘* Ye shall drink indeed of my 
cup, and be baptized with the baptism that Iam bap- 
tized with.” According to our author, ‘“ A single drop 
of that cup” which the Saviour drank, ‘must have 
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scorched into annihilation the vital elements of the 

loftiest being ever created by the word of the Highest.’ 

The baptism with which Christ was baptized, accord- 

ing to our author, implied the suffering of “ agonies 

which his manhood had not dimensions enough to con- , 
tain, any more than a vessel formed by a potter, of the 

earth, could contain the illimitable sea.’’ . How then 

shall we account for_our Saviour’s reply to the two 

disciples? Ifthe theory contended for is true, would 

he not have addressed them somewhat in this manner, 

when they said ‘‘ we are able.”” Deluded men! You 

know not what you say. You can no more drink of 
my cup, than you can ‘ quaff an ocean of liquid fire.’ 

Do -you think you are able to endure sufferings which 

are equal in amount to the eternal damnation of all for 

whom I am to die? For such is the cup that I am to 

drink, and such is the baptism that 1 am to be bapti- 

zed with. But we find nothing like this in his address 

to them. On. the contrary, he said, ‘‘ Ye shall drink 

indeed of my cup,” &c. . . i, 

The following passage is also adduced by Mr. G. 
John 12: 27. ‘Now is my soul troubled, and what 
shall l say? Father save me from this hour; but for 
this cause, came I unto this hour.” 

The meaning of this text has been sufficiently ex- 
plained in what has been. said of other similar texts. 
‘¢ Now is my soul troubled,” and ‘my soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful,’’ are declarations of the same import. | 
If Christ’s human soul is intended in the one case. it is 
in the other. The prayer of Christ here mentioned, ig 
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also substantially the same as that to which we have 
attended, viz. *‘ O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me.’’ It is not necessary, therefore, to 
spend any longer time in considering this passage. I 
wish, however, just to notice one remark of our au- : 
thor in his comments on this text. He-says, ‘‘ But 
upon the approach of that tremendous hour, new and 
strange in the annals of eternity, when God the Father 
was to pour on God the Son, made sin for sinners, the 
storm of infinite wrath, compounded of the multitudi- 
nous transgressions of all-the redeemed ; the self-devo- 
ted victim, almighty as he was, stood appalled.” Om- 
nipotence stood appalled! As well might we say that 
Infinite Benevolence began to falter, and hesitate, 
whether to accomplish its benevolent designs. Omnip- 
otence stood appalled! The Creator and upholder of 
the universe stood appalled! What ideas does such 
language give us of the attributes of God! ‘+ When 
God the Father was about to pour on God the Son, the 
storm of infinite wrath!” And yet God the Son, was 
in thé bosom of the Father, and He and the Father 
were one. How then could God the Father pour on 
God the Son, the storm of infinite avai ? But more 
of this in the: sequel. 

We are next referred to John 13: 21; ‘ When 
Jesus had thus said, he was troubled in spirit, and tes- 
tified, and said, Verily, verily, one ‘of you shall betray 
me. ) 

This text presents no other simcuagine than those 
which have been already examined. To be ‘“ troub- 
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led in spirit,’ and to be “‘ exceeding sorrowful,’’ mean 

the same thing. But says our author, ‘“ If we are 
permitted to understand the term as inspiration has 
elsewhere taught us to understand it, his whole imma- 
terial being in both its elements was troubled.”? To 
this.I reply, that when he will produce a single passage 
of scripture, in which it is declared that when Christ 
speaks of his ‘¢ soul’’ or ‘‘spirit,’? he means by it both 
his human and divine natures, I will bow to its decis- 
ions with implicit faith. But no such scriptural testi- 
mony have I yet.seen. | ; 

We are next referred to Heb. 5: 7,8; “ Who in the 
days of his flesh, when he had-offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears, unto him 
that was able to save him from death, and was heard 
in that he feared ; though he were a son, yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered.’ 

“Who,” says Mr. G., ‘¢ was the supplicant of this 
passage, that offered up prayers and supplications, with 
strong crying and tears? It was certainly Christ.” 
Granted. In this we agree. “In what nature did 
he thus agonizingly supplicate ?” That is the ques- 
tion. I suppose in his human nature. He supposes 
‘in both natures, especially in his paramount or divine 
mature.” ” / 

Before we undertake to settle this question, it may 
be well to bring into view the scene to which the text 
refers. It doubtless refers to the scene in the garden, 
and-particularly to that part of the scene which is thus 
described by Luke, ‘‘He being in an agony, prayed 
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more earnestly.” What was it for which he prayed ° 
It was for something which was granted ; for he ‘‘ was 
heard in that he feared.” It was not, of course, that 
the cup might pass from him. He had prayed before, 
that if it was his Father’s will, the cup might pass from 
him. It was after this that an angel was sent to 
strengthen him, that is, to encourage him to take the 
cup and drink it, as it was his Father’s will that he 
should drink it. It was then, that ‘he being in an agony, 
prayed more earnestly.”” And for what did he pray ? 
Not that the cup might pass from him; but that he 
might be enabled to do his Father’s will in drinking 
this bitter cup. ‘¢O my Father, if this cup may not 
pass from me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” 
“This,” says Edwards, ‘implies a request that he 
might be strengthened, and supported, and enabled to 
do God’s will by going through these sufferings. The 
same as when he says, ‘ Lo, I come, in the volume of 
the book it is written of me, to do thy will, O God.’ It 
was the perceptive will of God that he should take 
that cup anddrink it. It was the Father’s command 
tohim. The Father had given him the cup, and as it 
were, set it down before him with the command that 
he should drink it. This was the greatest act of obe- 
dience which Christ was to perform. He prays for 
strength and help that his poor, feeble human nature 
might be supported; that he might not fail in this 
great trial ; that he might not sink and be swallowed 
up, and his strength be so overcome that he should not 
hold out, and finish the appointed obedience. This 
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was the thing that he feared. When he had such an 
extraordinary sense of the dreadfulness of his sufferings 
impressed on his mind, the fearfulness of it amazed 
him. He was afraid lest his poor, feeble strength 
should be overcome, and that he should fail in so great 
a trial; that he should be swallowed up by that death 
that he was to die, and so should not be sayed from 
death. And, therefore, he offered up strong crying 
and tears, unto him that was able to strengthen him, 
and support and save him from death, that the death 
he was to suffer might*not overcome his love and obe- 
dience, but that he might overcome death, and so be 
saved from it. If Christ’s courage had failed in the 
trial, and he had not held out under his dying suffer- 
ings, he never would have been saved from death, but 
he would have sunk in the deep mire ; he never would 
have risen from the dead ; for his rising from the dead 
was areward of his victory. If he had failed, all 
would: have failed. If he had not overcome in that 
sore conflict, neither he nor we could have been freed 
from death... We all must have perished together, 
Therefore, this was the saving from death that the 
apostle speaks of, that Christ prayed for with strong 
crying and tears,’’* | 
The question now is, are we to understand what is 
said of Christ in this passage, as:predicated of his hu- 
man nature only, or of his divine nature also? If the 
passage is taken in its literal and obvious meaning, it 


* Edwards’s Works, Vol. 8; pp. 181, 182. 
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must relate to the human nature only. The strong 
crying and tears cannot certainly be predicated of the 
divine nature, in a literal sense. And it is contrary: to 
all our notions of the perfection of the divine charac- 
ter, to suppose Christ, in his divine nature, to be the 
subject of fear, ‘‘ There is a foundation,’’? says Dr. 
Emmons, “ for fear, and faith, and hope, and confidence, 
in the very nature of finite, dependent. beings; but 
there is no foundation for these affections in the Su- 
preme being, whose knowledge and power are inde- 
pendent and unlimited.”” The Omniscient and Omnip- 
otent Jehovah afraid! Fear always denotes a sense 
of weakness and dependence. This wastrue of Christ’s 
human nature, but not of his divine. At the time of 
which we are speaking, it is supposed that Christ, as 
man, was bereft of the consolations of the Holy Spirit, 
and was made the object of his Father’s wrath; and 
that he had before him such a'view of the dreadful cup _ 
which he was called to drink, as overwhelmed him 
with dismay !. And was this true of him in his divine 
nature? To suppose that it was, is certainly to put 
a very unnatural construction upon the language of 
scripture. : 
But, says our author, ‘¢ The earnest supplicant was. 
distinguished in the passage, by two characteristic 
marks ; he was ‘ a Son,’ the eternal Son; and he thus 
strongly supplicated in the days of his flesh ; that:is to 
say, in the days of his manhood on earth. The eter- 
nal Sonship of the supplicant was not predicable of the 
human progeny of Mary, nor were the expressions, in 
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the days of his flesh. The phrase in the days of his 
flesh, implies that there had been a time when the 
tearful supplicant had not been in the flesh, nor clothed 
in human nature; when he had existed in another 
mode or state of being.” 

Does the author mean here to intimate, that what is 
said of Christ in the passage under consideration, is 
predicated of the divine nature only, that is, of that 
nature which existed previous to the incarnation? Or 
does he mean barely to affirm that the person spoken 
of, was the incarnate Son of God, embracing in his per- 
son both the human and divine natures? Ifthe former 
is his meaning, he has contradicted himself, for he had 
just asserted that the supplicant in this passage was 
Christ in both his natures? If the latter is his meaning, 
it is nothing to his purpose ; for itis not denied that 
the person spoken of is Christ, and that Christ is both 
God and man. It was this person ‘‘ who in the days 
of his flesh, offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears ;’’ but did he do it in his divine, 
or in his human nature? Did he pray, 4nd cry, and 
weep, as God, or as man. Let common sense, and a 
"judicious comparison of scripture with pom Gres aeolile 
the question. 

Our author in his seventeenth chapter has adduced 
several passages from the Old Testament in support of 
his theory. He refers in the first place, to the fifty 
third chapter of Isaiah. But although the whole of 
this chapter relates to the humiliation and sufferings of 
Christ, he quotes none of it except a short clause from 
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each of the last three verses, Let us notice the Jan- 
guage of this chapter and see whether it obviously 
refers to the divine nature of christ. 

Ver. 2, 3; ‘ For he shall grow up before him as a 
tender plant, and asa root out of the dry ground; he 
hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we shall see 
him, there is no beauty in him. He is despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief; and we hid as it were our faces from him ; 
he was despised, and we esteemed him not.” This is 
evidently affirmed of Christ as man, and is descriptive 
of the humble condition in which he appeared, and the 
estimation in which he was held by the Jews. Every 
word of it is true of him as man; and there is not the 
least evidence that it is predicated of him as God. 

Ver. 4,5, 6; ‘Surely he hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows; yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgressions ; he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chasetisement of our peace was upon him, and 
with his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep, 
have gone astray, and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” In these verses, there is not a 
single declaration which necessarily implies that Christ 
suffered in his divine nature.» They teach that his 
sufferings were vicarious; but whether they were en- 
dured in his human or divine nature, they do not, of 
- themselves decide. 

_ Ver. 7,8, 93; ‘He was oppressed, and he was af- 
flicted, yet opened he not his mouth ; he is brought as 
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a lamb to the slaughter ; and asa sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth. He 
was taken from prison, and from judgment; and who 
shall declare his generation? For he was cut off out 
of the land of the living ; for the transgression of my 
people was he stricken. And he made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in his death, because 
he had done no violence, neither was any deceit in his 
mouth.’? What is said in these verses, is evidently 
affirmed of him as man. Some of the things here spe- 
cified, obviously can be predicated of him only as man. 
It was as man only that he was led like a lamb to the 
slaughter, and was silent as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb. It was as man only that he was taken from 
prison, and from judgment, and that he made. his 
grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his 
death. 

Ver. 10, 11, 12; “ Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise 
him; he hath put him to grief. When thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, 
he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail 
of his soul, and shall be satisfied. By his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many for he shall bear 
their iniquities. Therefore will I divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the 
strong; because he hath poured out his soul unto 
death; and he was numbered with the transgressors ; 
and he bare the sin of many, and made intercession for 


the transgressors,” 
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The phrases, *‘ made his soul an offering for sin,” 
‘he shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be 
satisfied,”’ and ‘he shall pour out his soul unto death,” 
are the only words quoted by our author from. this 
chapter; and these form the basis of his argument, 
The argument is the same as that founded on the 
words of Christ, ‘‘ now is my soul troubled,” and ‘‘ my 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.’? He 
affirms with great confidence that ‘‘ the prophet Isaiah 
must be understood as saying that the whole immate- 
rial nature of Christ should be made ‘an offering for 
sin,’ that his whole immaterial nature. should be 
‘poured out unto death,’ and that he should ‘see of 
the travail’? of his whole immaterial nature and be 
satisfied.’? Here again, it will be. noticed, that. our 
author speaks. of ‘*the whole immaterial nature of 
Christ,” as if he had but one nature. If it is proper 
to speak of the divine nature of Christ, as a soul, then 
he had twosouls ; for that he possessed a human soul, 
will not be denied. 

The word: here translated soul, is used in different 
senses. It sometimes signifies life, and sometimes the 
rational soul.. The phrases ‘‘ make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin,” and ‘poured out his soul unto death,” 
probably denote the same as the phrase, ‘laid down 
his life”? When it is said ‘he shall see of the travail of 
his soul, and shall be satisfied,” the meaning evidently 
is, that he shall see such fruit of his sufferings in the 
salvation of sinners as will fully satisfy his benevolent 
desires. That the word soul, here signifies the hu- 
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man soul and divine nature of Christ combined, is an 
assumption, in support of which there is not a particle 
of evidence. 

What is the conclusion, then, to which we are 
brought in regard to the teaching of the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. It is this. There is not a verse 
of this chapter which contains any evidence that the 
sufferings here described were endured by Christ in his 
divine nature; and most of the verses obviously speak 
of sufferings which were endured in his human nature 
only. 

We are next referred to Isaiah 63:3; ‘Ihave 
trodden the wine-press alone.”’ 

It is evident from the context, that this text has no 
reference to the sufferings of Christ. See Ver. 2-4. 
“‘ Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy gar- 
ments like him that treadeth in the wine-fat? I have 
‘trodden the wine-press alone, and of the people there 
were none with me; for I will tread them in mine 
anger, and trample them in my fury, and I will stain 
all my raiment. For the day of vengeance is in'my 
heart, and the year of my redeemed is come.” 

Christ is here exhibited, not as a suffering Saviour, 
‘but as a mighty conqueror, trampling on his foes, and 
staining his. garments with their blood ; and not with 
his own blood shed for sin. 

Mr. G. is aware that this is the view which com- 
mentators generally have taken of this passage. But 
he says, ‘‘ we have the misfortune to differ from them 
in this.” He has, however, assigned no reason to 

_ justify his opinion. | 
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But supposing that this passage does refer to the 
sufferings of Christ; what does it teach? It teaches 
what a multitude of other passages teach, viz. that 
Christ suffered. But it does not touch the question 
whether he suffered in his divine nature. 

‘“‘ The following passage,’’ says our author, “ carries 
on its face its own demonstration.”? Zech. 13: 7; 
‘* Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and against 
the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts. 
Smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” 
What is the demonstration which this passage carries 
on the very face of it? Simply this, that Christ suf- 
fered not only from the hands of men, but from the 
hand of God. As it is elsewhere expressed, ‘‘It pleas- 
ed the Lord to bruise him.” Says Mr. G. ‘* The face 
of the passage itself demonstrates not only that the 
Father was the speaker, but also that the subject 
smitten was the incarnate Son.” Be it so, This is 
not denied. But he asks, “in what nature was the 
incarnate Son to be smitten? Was it in his united 
natures, or in one of them only, leaving the other alto- 
gether scatheless °”? This is the question in debate—a 
question by no means decided by the bare fact that he 
was to be smitten by the Father. That fact remains, 
whichever way this question shall be decided. And 
that, let it be remembered, is the simple, and only fact 
asserted in the passage under consideration. But says 
Mr. G. “‘ The mere humanity of the child of the virgin 
was not the fellow of the highest??? Who supposes 
that the mere humanity of Christ was the fellow 
of the Highest? Has Mr. G. forgotten that Christ is 
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not a mere man, but God and man united in one person? 
That Person was the fellow of the Highest; and that 
person was smitten, even if he was smitten only in 
his human nature. Goliah of Gath was a man com- 
posed of body and soul. Davidsmote him. He smote 
‘“‘the Philistine’”the man. But it was in the “ fore- 
head” that he smote him. ‘‘ Pashur smote Jeremiah ;” 
but did he smite both soul and body ? 

But says our author, ‘‘ another term of designation 
in the passage is demonstrative that the subject of 
the smiting was not the humanity of Christ alone. 
‘ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd,’ and again, 
“smite the shepherd.’ Who was the shepherd of the 
Lord of Hosts. Even He who was his fellow.”? Ad- 
mitted. He was that Person who was both Gl and 
man; and who was truly smitten, although he was 
smitten in his humannature only. ‘+ Those” says Mr. 
G. “‘ who confine to the mere humanity of the incarnate 
Son, the mandate of the Lord of Hosts to his Omnipo- 
tent sword, unwittingly subtract from his words their 
vital aliment. Ifthe mandate is not allowed to com- 
prehend the fellow of the Highest in his united natures, 
the life of the words is extinguished forever. The 
terms, ‘ the man that is my fellow,’ have the same am- 
plitude of meaning, as the term shepherd, twice re- 
peated in the pa sage.” 

To all this I give my cheerful assent. But if Mr. 
G. supposes that this is yielding the point in dispute, 
he greatly mistakes. That person who was to be 
smitten was Christ—the God-man. Of this there can 
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be no doubt. But whether he was to be smitten in 
his human nature only, or in his divine nature also, is 
another question. | 

The following text is also adduced by Mr. G. in 
proof of his theory ; Zech. 12: 10; “ And I will pour 
upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications ; and 
they shall look upon me whom they have pierced, and 
they shall mourn for him as one mourneth for his only 
son, and shall be in bitterness as one is in bitterness he 
his first born.” 7 

The person speaking in this passage is undoubtedly 
Christ. * It was he who was to be pierced by his ene- 
mies, and on whom those who should repent, would 
look and mourn for their sins. But was he pierced in 
his human nature only, or in his divine nature also? 
On this point, this text, of itself, gives us no informa- 
tion. But if we turn to the New Testament, we shall 
see to what this text refers; John 19: 34; ‘ But one 
of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and forth- 
with came thereout blood and water.’ Ver. 36, 37, 
‘These things were done that the scriptures should 
be fulfilled, ‘a bone of him shall not be broken.’ And 
again, another scripture saith, ‘they shall look on him 
whom they have pierced.’””” In Psalm 22: 16, it is 
written, ‘“‘ They pierced my hands and my feet,”’ allud- 
ing undoubtedly to the manner in which Christ was 
nailed to-the cross. Now the question is, was it in 
his human or divine nature that the Saviour was 
pierced? If the declarations of scripture above cited, 
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are to be understood in their literal and obvious mean- 
ing, there can be no doubt. The soldier with a spear 
pierced his side. The nails by which he was fastened 
to the cross, pierced his hands and his feet. It was, 
therefore, Christ as man who was pierced by his ene- 
mies, But says our author, ‘“‘Corporeal sufferance 
was not the sole price to be paid for our salvation. 
The iron entered the soul of the victim.” Be it so. 
Ido not maintain that the sufferings of Christ. were 
confined to his body. I admit that he suffered in his 
soul, but this is not admitting that he suffered in his 
divine nature. 

But our author thinks he has found a conclusive ar- 
gument in support of his theory, in the change of the 
personal pronoua in this passage. “ The speaking 
God of the prophet is the mighty me of the prediction ; 
‘They shall look upon me whom they have pierced.’ 
And now mark well the sudden and significant change 
of the phraseology. ‘And they shall shall mourn for 
him.’ Why this sudden transmutation of the third for 
the first person? It was no idle play of words. The 
transition was big with meaning. ‘The speaker was 
God the Son. He designated by the pronoun me his 
own ethereal essence. But at the time of the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, a new nature was to be added, 
consisting of a perfect man, corporeally and intellect- 
ually. To that adjunct nature, the man to be united 
to the God, the pronoun him was applied. They shall 
look on me whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him. The viewless sword of the Lord of 
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Hosts was to pervade both natures of the incarnate 
Deity.” | 

Here it will be perceived that our author again en- 
tirely overlooks the fact that the human and divine na- 
tures of Christ constitute but one person. According 
to the above interpretation, Christ as God is one per- 
son, denoted by the pronoun me, and Christ as man 
another person, denoted by the pronoun him. The 
pronouns me, and him, in this passage, doubtless de- 
note the same person—not different parts of the same 
person. Consequently the passage is thus quoted in 
the New Testament; ‘¢ They shall look on him whom 
they have pierced.” | 

This is probably a case of enallage, or change of con- 
struction. Numerous examples occur, in the poetical 
and prophetic parts of the Bible, of a change from 
the second to the third, and from the first to the third 
person, without a change of subject. 

_ The best commentators agree that in Isa. 1: 29, we 
have an example of a change from the third to the 
second person; ‘‘ For they shall be ashamed of the oaks 
which ye have desired.’? So also Micah 7: 18; ‘“‘ Who 
is a God like unto thee that pardoneth iniquity, and 
passeth by the transgression of the remnant of his 
heritage ?”” 

The following is an example of a change from the 
second to the third person; Gen. 49: 43; ‘* Thou went- 
est up to thy father’s bed—he went up to my couch.” 
From the first person to the third; Isa, 44: 24, 25; 
“T am Jehovah who maketh all things—He frustra- 
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teth the signs,” &c. Prov. 8: 17; “I love them that 
love me;”’ literally rendered, it would read, I love 
them that love her; both pronouns doubtless denoting 
the same subject, viz. wisdom. 

They shall look on me, and shall mourn for him, is 
but another way of saying, they shall look on him, 
and shall mourn for him. 

To suppose that Christ in this passage speaks of his 
divine nature in the first person, and of his human na- 
ture in the third person, is to suppose that he has 
adopted a mode of expression which has no parallel in 
any other passage in the Bible. 
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Mr. G.’s theory of the atonement, viz. that Christ must have endured an 
amount of suffering equal to that deserved by all for whom he suffered: 
This theory shown to be inconsistent with grace in the gift of pardon; to 
be derogatory to the character of Christ, and subversive of the great object 
for which the plan of salvation was devised. The true object of the atone- 
ment, to render it consistent for God to pardon sin, without giving up his 
law. That amount of suffering which answers this end, all that is needed. 
The sufferings of Chfist shown to be the sufferings not of a mere man, but 
of Him who is both God and man, and to derive infinite atoning value from 
the dignity and glory of his Person. 


Tur object for which Christ suffered, as is admitted 
by all evangelical Christians, was, that he might make 
atonement for sin. But why was an atonement neces- 
sary? It was necessary to render pardon consistent 
with the honor of God, and the claims of his law. 
The law which God has given, is a righteous law. 
Its penalty is a righteous penalty. Those who have 
incurred this penalty, are, of course, justly condemned; 
and if the perfections of God required that such a law 
should be given to his moral kingdom, they also re- 
quire that it should be maintained and executed. How 
then, can transgressors be forgiven? Obviously in no 
way, unless some expedient be devised, by which God 
and his law shall be as much honored, while sinners 
are pardoned, as they would have been by the execu- 
tion of the penalty upon every transgressor. The ex- 
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pedient which has been devised for this purpose, is the 
atonement. .Christ has consented to become the sub- 
stitute for sinners, and to suffer in their stead. He ‘is 
‘‘the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but for the sins of the whole world.’?. He ‘“‘ who knew 
no sin, became sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” That is, though per- 
fectly innocent, he consented to be treated as a sinner, 
to suffer in the room of sinners, that we for his sake, 
might be restored to favor, and be treated as if we 
were righteous, 

The sufferings of Christ were vicarious. He suf- 
fered not for himself, but for men; and in consequence 
of the atonement which he has made, pardon and eter- 
nal life, are now offered to a guilty world. 

The object of the atonement, it will be seen, was to 
manifest to the universe God’s abhorrence of sin, and 
his determination to maintain his. law, as much as he 
would have manifested these things by the eternal pun- 
ishment of the whole human race, had no atonement 
been made. | 

Now what amount of suffering was it necessary for 
Christ to endure to accomplish this object ° 

Mr. G.’s views on this point, may be gathered from 
the following extracts: ‘ All the redeemed of .every 
nation, clime, and age, were destined to the relentless 
grasp of this undying death. They owed it.an amount 
which human arithmetic has no powers to compute. 
Payment to the uttermost farthing in the sufferings of 
the transgressors—sufferings as ceaseless as the flow of 
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eternity, was to be exacted. Then appeared as their 
Redeemer, the Second Person of the glorious Trinity, 
clothed in the weedsof humanity. He came not to can- 
cel or mitigate their debts without full payment, for that 
would have been to make infinite justice weakly break 
its sword. His mediatorial mission had for its object 
the payment of their debts in full, and in kind ; the sub- 
stitution of his sufferings for theirs. For their spirit- 
ual death was interposed what the Bible calls his 
death. His ethereal spirit bore what their spirits must 
else have borne. Hence his sufferings had the same 
awful name which would have attached to their suf- 
ferings. Nothing short of this infinite price could have 
satisfied the high and inflexible requisitions of infinite 
justice. The redeeming price was death for death— 
the death of the God for the undying death of the re- 
deemed.”? He says again: ‘‘ The debts of the re- 
deemed to the exchequer of heaven were infinite ; or 
rather they consisted of a countless number of infini- 
tudes; for each of the redeemed owed, for his single self, 
an infinite debt. Suffering was the only coin in which 
satisfaction could be received. The Second Person of 
the Trinity, clothed in flesh, became the substitute for 
the redeemed. For their sufferings he mercifully inter- 
posed his own. If divine justice exacted full payment 
in kind to the uttermost farthing, then he must have suf- 
fered as much as all the redeemed, but for him, would 
have suffered collectively ; pang for pang, spasm for 
spasm, sigh for sigh, groan for groan; he must have 
suffered not only infinitely, but the infinitude of his 
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sufferings must have been multiplied by the number of 
the countless redeemed.” 
To this view of the atonement, I have several objec- 
tions. 
1, It is inconsistent with grace in the gift of pardon. 
If Christ has actually paid the sinner’s debt to divine 
justice, then God is under obligation to release him: 
It would be unjust not todo it. Not todo it, would 
be, to use the language of another, ‘‘to take double 
payment for the same debt—double satisfaction for the 
same offence—first from the surety, and then from 
those for whom the surety stood bound.” Conse-— 
quently there can be no grace in the gift of pardon. 
But forgiveness is represented in the scriptures as a 
rich display of grace. Eph. 1: 7; “In whom we 
have redemption, through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins, according to the riches of his grace.” Rom, 3: 
4; “Being justified freely by his grace.” | But it is 
said, man did not find a surety for himself; and ‘as 
it is God who provides the Mediator, the work of the 
Mediator, so far from interfering with the freeness of 
man’s forgiveness, becomes the most illustrious proof 
and confirmation of divine grace.”” But this does not 
meet the case. It shows that the gift of Christ was 
an act of grace. But the question is, is the gift of par- 
don an act of grace. That it is so represented in’the 
scriptures, none will deny. But if Christ has literally 
satisfied the demands of the law in the sinner’s stead ; 
or in other words, paid the sinner’s debt, is not God in 
justice bound to release him. It may have been grace 
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in God to provide a surety. It may have been grace 
jin the surety to pay the debt; but after the debt is 
paid, is there any grace in releasing the debtor ? Sup- 
pose A. owes B. athousand pounds. Suppose B. puts 
that sum into the hands of C. and with it C. pays the 
debt of A. Has B. any further claims upon A? Is 
not the obligation cancelled, as completely, as if the 
debt had been paid with A.’s own money ? ~ It is true, 
he is indebted to B. for the means with which to dis- 
charge his debt, but not for giving up the obligation. 

But the atonement is not a legal satisfaction for. sin, 
or the payment of the sinner’s debt to divine justice 5 
but a provision by which the honor of God; and the 
authority of his law are sustained, while rebels are par- 
doned. It lays God under no obligation to remit the 
penalty of his law in a single instance. It prepares a 
way so that he can consistently offer pardon to sinners, 
and actually to bestow pardon on those wko comply 
with the terms on which it is offered. 

2. Mr. G.’s view of the atonement is derogatory to 
the dignity and glory of the Redeemer. It supposes 
that the character of Christ imparted no value to 
his sufferings—that his sufferings possessed no greater 
atoning value, than the same amount of creature suffer- 
ings. According to this theory, before God could par- 
don any of his rebellious creatures, his own Son, the- 
partner of his throne, must not only suffer in their stead, 
but must endure the full amount of suffering which 
they had deserved. But was this necessary? Is no 
account to be made of the dignity and glory of his per- | 
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son? Suppose the province of an. earthly kingdom 
should revolt from the government of their rightful 
sovereign. Suppose all the inhabitants of the proy- 
ince, consisting of several thousands, should join in this 
revolt, and forfeit their lives. Suppose now, the king’s 
son, heir apparent to the crown, should come forward, 
and offer to suffer an ignominious death, on condition 
that pardon shall be offered to these rebels, and suppose 
the king should accept the offer. I ask, would not the 
death of the king’s son, under these circumstances, 
although he is only aman, and although the amount of 
suffering which he would endure, would be no greater 
than what might be endured by a single individual of 
the rebels, be as striking a manifestation.to the whole 
kingdom, of the king’s determination to maintain his 
law, and as convincing a proof to every subject of his 
government, that he could not rebel with impunity, as 
would have been the punishment of the whole band of 
rebels ? Would not the rank and station of the sufferer, 
- and his relation to the sovereign, give an atoning value 
to his sufferings, unspeakably creater than that which 
would belong to the same amount of suffering, endured 
by an ordinary man ? 

But this gives us but a very faint idea of the value 
of Christ’s sufferings. It must not be forgotten, that 
those who maintain that Christ suffered only in his 
human nature, do not maintain that his sufferings were 
the sufferings of a mere man. Christ was not a mere 
man. He is both God and man in one person. That 
glorious Person is clothed with all the majesty of Jeho- 
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vah. The Second Person of the Trinity lost none of 
his dignity and glory by becoming incarnate. He is 
still partner of the everlasting throne. This glorious 
Person will come in the clouds of heaven, will sit on 
the throne of judgment, and assign to men and angels 
their everlasting portions. To adopt the language of 
another, ‘“‘ What infinite opposites meet in the Person 
of Jesus Christ. The mighty God, and yet a helpless 
child! The Creator of the world, and yet without a 
place to lay his head! God manifest in the flesh! A 
man, and yet infinitely higher than the angels! Equal 
with the Father in dignity, and glory, and blessedness 
and yet at the same moment, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief! A conqueror of the powers of 
darkness, in the very hour that they prevailed against 
him! How can I believe it? Was the divine nature 
in the person of Christ, transformed into the human 
nature of the son of Mary? And was the human na- 
ture of the son of Mary, changed into the divine nature ? 
No—but the two were mysteriously united, so as to 
become one Person, The man Christ Jesus was not 
the Lord from heaven; but in him dwelt all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily. The Deity did not suffer 
and sink under the agonies of Calvary; and yet in the 
person of Jesus, God there purchased the church with 
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his own blood”? 
If the sufferings of Christ were endured in his human 


nature only, still they were his sufferings, as truly so, 
as if they had beenendured in his divine nature. They 
possessed, of course, as great atoning value, as the same 
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amount of sufferings, endured in his divine nature, 
would have done. Let not this thought be forgotten. 
We are never to think of the sufferings of Christ, as 
the sufferings of a mere man. They are the sufferings 
of that glorious Person, who is made Head over all 
things to his Church, and whom all the angels in 
heaven are commanded to worship. 

Now when we consider the exalted character of the 
Son of God, and the infinite humiliation to which he sub- 
mitted, in assuming our nature, taking upon him the 
form of a servant, and becoming obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, is not this enough? Is it 
not as striking an exhibition to all the universe, of 
God’s hatred of sin, and of his determination to support 
his law, asif he had left the whole human race to per- 
ish? Why then should it be thought necessary, that 
Christ should have endured infinite sufferings? Yea, 
sufferings equal in amount to the aggregate of all the 
sufferings merited by those for whom he died? Such 
a supposition undervalues the sufferings of Christ. It 
makes no account of the dignity and glory of his Per- 
son. It represents a given amount of sufferings, en- 
dured by Christ, as possessing no more atoning value, 
than the same amount endured by a mere creature, 
This cannot be true, The infinite dignity of Christ’s 
Person, gave to his sufferings, though limited in 
amount, infinite value. 

3. According to Mr. G.’s view, of what advantage 
is the atonement? What gain has it brought to the 
universe? If all the suffering which has been deser- 
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ved, must be endured, what is the benefit of pardon? 
It may be a private benefit to the individuals who are 
pardoned; but what public benefit is it? What iota 
is added to the public good? If all the punishment 
which has been merited, must be inflicted, why not 
inflict it on those who have deserved it? Why trans- 
fer suffering from the guilty to the innocent, when 
nothing is gained by the transfer? And is it so? Has 
the redemption of millions of lost sinners caused no 
diminution of suffering in the universe? How then, 
can there. be any real benevolence in the plan of salva- 
tion? According to the scriptures, the plan of redemp- 
tion is the most. astonishing exhibition of benevolence 
eyer witnessed in the universe. But according to the 
scheme of Mr. G., all the happiness secured by this 
plan, is completely counterbalanced by the sufferings 
endured to obtain it. God, to remove acertain amount 
of misery from one part ip the universe, inflicts ‘the 
same amount on another part. The great difference 
is, the guilty escape, and the innocent suffers! Is this 
the wondrous plan of salvation, into which the angels 
desire earnestly to look, and by which is made known 
to principalities and powers, the manifold wisdom of 
God? It cannot be. It is the glory of the plan of 
redemption, that while it fully sustains the honor of 
God’s law, it effects an infinite diminution of suffering 
in the universe. 


Mr. G. insists, that unless Christ suffered in his di- 
vine nature, his sufferings were but the sufferings of a 


creature. He says, ‘‘ that the human son of the virgin 
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was a creature, as really so as Peter or John, the ad- 
vocates of the prevalent theory will not deny.” That 
the son of the virgin, was a mere creature, like Peter 
and John, they certainly will deny. 

He says again—‘‘ How the indwelling God could 
impart atoning value to creature sufferings, in which 
he did not himself participate, but from which he stood 
dissevered by the immutable laws of his being, none of 
the faculties of man, save his imagination, can shadow 
forth. Sufferings, valueless, as an atoning offering in 
themselves, could not have derived atoning merits from 
the mere juxtaposition of indwelling divinity.” 

It is surprising how often our author overlooks the 
fact, that the two natures of Christ constitute but one 
indivisible person. He here speaks of the ‘human 
son of the virgin,’’ as one person, and of the “ indwell- 
ing God”’ as another ; and of the two as being in ‘ juxta- 
position.”” Is it not easy to see, that if that exalted 
Person, who is both God and man, suffered only in his 
human nature, the sufferings were his sufferings, and 
that they denive atoning value from the greatness and 
glory of his person? 

‘¢ The human son of the virgin,” says Mr. G. “¢ was 
doubtless immeasureably exalted by his union with the | 
Godhead. .Even the ordinary Christian derives from 
his relationship to God, a dignity far surpassing all 
that earth can confer... The humblest saint who drives 
his ‘ team-afield,’ may look down as from a celestial 
height, on the diminished glories of a Solon, or a Cesar, 
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for he is the temple of the Holy Ghost. _How much 
greater was the exaltation of the human son of Mary. 
Yet he was but a creature. His elevation to the 
throne of the Highest, did not add a fourth person to 
the Godhead. His sufferings were but creature suffer- 
ings.”” | 
Here again is the same mistake, which I have had 
repeated occasion to notice. The human son of the 
virgin is represented as a mere creature, and a distinct 
person, and as being united with the Godhead in the 
same manner as the Christian is, who1 is ‘the temple 
of the Holy Ghost.” ‘ His elevation,” we are told, 
‘to the throne of the Highest, did not add a fourth 
person to the Godhead.” A fourth person to the God- 
head! Does not’ Mr. G. know, that the human son 
of the virgin, united with the divine nature, constitute 
but one person, and that that person is the same as the 
second person of the Godhead ? I repeat it, the son of 
Mary was not a mere creature ; nor were vid sufferings 
the sufferings of a mere Oe 
But, says Mr. G., ‘* If the union of the Godhead fate 
not away from Christ’s humanity its creature charac- 
ter, neither could it take away from the sufferings of 
that humanity, their creature character,” 
What does this language mean? Does it mean that 
Christ’s humanity is to be contemplated as a mere 
‘ereature, and distinct person? If so, it is not true. 
The humanity of Christ is not to be ein Counhelal as a 
distinct person. It is the humanity and divinity united 
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that constitute the person of Christ. Consequently 
the sufferings of Christ are not the sufferings of Christ’s 
humanity considered as a distinct person. But they 
are the sufferings of Christ, endured in his human 
nature. Hence they are not the sufferings of a mere 
creature. 

*¢ Suffering,”’ says our author, ‘‘ consists in the reduc- 
tion of what would otherwise have been the happi- 
ness of the sufferer. The amount of the reduction tells 
the amount. of the suffering. The happiness of the 
incarnate God, but for his suffering, would have been 
infinite. He embodied the fulness of the beatitude of 
the Godhead. According to the prevalent theory, his 
suffering was finite. It reached his humanity alone. 
It was only the sufferings of the finite man, It 
touched but the outer garment of the indwelling God. 
Subtract finite suffering from infinite beatitude, and 
the reduction must be too small for creature percep- 
tion. It would elude, by its minuteness, the arith- 
metic of earth, and, as we suppose, the arithmetic of 
angels,” _ | 

All such speculation is vain. Who is competent to 
decide, how great an amount of suffering it was neces- 
~ sary for the Redeemer to endure, to accomplish the 
work of man’s redemption? Who can tell how great 
an amount of suffering he actually did endure? It is_ 
true, his sufferings were finite ; but being the suffer- 
ings of an infinitely glorious Person, they possess an 
infinite atoning value, They have abundantly sup- 
ported the honor of God’s law, so that now God can be 
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just and justify sinners who believe in Christ. What 
more could we desire ? Who can find it in his heart 
to wish that the Saviour should have endured one 
pang more than was necessary to accomplish the work _ 
for which he came into the world? 


CHAPTER VI. 


Direct arguments to prove that Christ suffered in his human nature only. 
Argument from the attributes of God, particularly his immutability and Om- 
niscience. The transition from a state of blessedness to a state of ‘suffering 
implies a change of views and of feelings. The question considered, wheth- 
er the divine nature is capable of voluntary suffering. What is voluntary 
suffering ? Not the direct, but remote result of volition. The assertion of 
Mr. G. examined, that if the suffering of the divine nature implies mutabil- 
ity, the incarnation implies the same. The objection answered, that if God 
cannot voluntarily suffer, he is not Almighty. 


I now proceed to adduce direct proof in support of 
the commonly received doctrine. 

That Christ did not suffer in his divine nature, I 
argue, in the first place, from the acknowledged attri- 
butes of God. That God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, 
unchangeable, Omnipotent, Omniscient and Omnipres- 
ent, is made evident by the light of nature, explicitly 
and abundantly asserted in the scriptures, and univer- 
sally admitted by evangelical Christians, The author 
of the work under review, does not, and will not deny, 
that these are essential attributes of the Deity. Nor 
will he deny that all these attributes are predicable of 
Christ in his divine nature. : 

The question now is, is the supposition that he suf- 
fered in his divine nature, consistent with these attri- 
‘butes? Take, for example, his immutability. If 
Christ as God is “‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
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ever,” without the least ‘‘ variableness or shadow of 
turning,’ can it be true, that he was at one time per- 
fectly blessed, and at another, inconceivably wretched ? 
Does the transition from a state of infinite blessedness, 
to a state of infinite suffering, imply no change? The 
very statement of this question, one would suppose, is’ 
sufficient to decide it. What is a transition from one 
state of mind to another, but a change in that mind? 
If my mind was filled with enmity and horror yesterday, 
while contemplating the perfections of God, and is 
filled with love and joy to-day, while contemplating the 
same objects, has there been no change in my mind ? 

_ If Christ suffered in his divine nature, his sufferings 
must have been entirely mental, and must, of course, 
have been produced by distressing views of certain 
objects. There must, of course, have been a change, 
in his views, as well as in his’ feelings. It is grossly 
absurd to suppose that a person should pass from a 
state of infinite blessedness to a state of infinite suffer- 
ing, and his views of every object be the same in both 
states. But to suppose a change in the views of the 
Deity, is to deny not only his immutability, but his 
Omniscience. What is Omniscience, if it is not a full 
and perfect knowledge of all things, present, past, and 
future ? } 

It is admitted on all hands, that previous to the 
incarnation, Christ was perfectly and infinitely blessed. 
He was the Omniscient God, and of course, had a full 
and perfect view of every thing which was to transpire 
after his incarnation. ‘The whole scene of his humilia- 
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tion was distinctly before his mind, and up to the mo- 
ment-of his becoming incarnate, this view did not dis- 
turb his blessedness. Nay, as a part of his own glori- 
ous plan, which in infinite wisdom he had devised, he 
contemplated it with infinite satisfaction. And yet, we 
are given to understand, that in a little more than thirty 
years, his views were so changed, that what he had 
looked upon before, in the clear fen of Omniscience, 
with infinite joy, filled him with such dismay, and 
agony, as was sufficient to make Omnipotence stand 
aghast. Can this be true? Can such a view be rec- 
onciled with the acknowledged perfections of God? 

That involuntary, or coerced suffering, on the part 
of the Divine Being, would be inconsistent with his 
perfections, is admitted by Mr.G. Hesays, “It would 
be both irrational and irreverent, to imagine that the 
Omnipotent could be forced to suffer against his own 
volition. God’s impassibility tocoerced suffering, is a 
plain and palpable principle of natural religion, result. 
ing from his attributes of infinite knowledge, infinite 
wisdom, and infinite power. But as we enter the 
sphere of voluntary suffering, the question assumes a 
new aspect.” 

What does Mr. G. mean when he speaks of the 
Deity as suffering voluntarily. Does he mean that 
suffering is the direct and immediate consequence of 
volition? If this could be supposed to be possible, I 
see not how it could be reconciled with God’s immu- 
tability, any more than involuntary suffering. The 
mind that has passed from a state of perfect happiness, 
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to a state of inconceivable wretchedness, has certainly 
undergone a great change ; whether it be voluntary or 
involuntary. If we could conceive it possible for God, 
by an act of choice, to cease for a time to be Omnipo- 
tent, or Omniscient, would it involve no change in his 
character? Between a state of infinite blessedness, 
and infinite suffering, there is an infinite difference, and 
the mind that has passed from the one state to the 
other, has experienced a momentous change, however 
it may have been effected, whether voluntarily orinvol- 
untarily. It cannot be said of such a mind, that it is 
without ‘‘ variableness or shadow of turning.” 

But we never mean by voluntary suffering, that an 
individual has, by a bare act of volition, put himself 
out of a state of happiness into a state of suffering. We 
say that a person suffers voluntarily, when he freely 
consents to have suffering inflicted upon him ; or when 
he voluntarily ‘places himself in such circumstances 
that he must necessarily suffer. In what sense Mr. 
G. supposes the sufferings of the Divine Being to be 
voluntary, he has not stated with sufficient clearness. 
Hence his reviewer, in the Christian Review, although 
he accords with him in his main position, makes the 
following remarks : 

‘Tt is true, all suffering, in itself considered, must 
be involuntary. That which leads toit may be chosen, 
but suffering itself is not a matter of volition. It is 
a result of circumstances, an effect of a previously ex- 
isting cause. Like happiness, it has no independent 
existence, but flows from a certain order of things, or 
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a particular condition of mind. Hence it is only in a 
certain popular sense that we speak of the Divine 
Being as possessed of the capacity voluntarily to suf- 
fer. Bythis it is meant, that his nature is such as to 
admit of his placing himself in such relations to the 
fallen, as to suffer on their behalf; a distinction not 
made by the author of the work on which we are com- 
menting, but one, in our judgment, essential to the 
thorough discussion of the question which he has 
mooted. A good man cannot choose to suffer by _ 
means of a mental effort, but he may place himself in 
such circumstances and relations as eventually to sub- 
ject himself to much innocent sorrow.”’ 

These are the remarks of one who adopts, in the 
main, the theory of Mr. G. According to him, the 
Divine being placed himself in such circumstances as 
to render it necessary for him to suffer. But neither 
he, nor Mr. G. has obviated the difficulty of supposing 
an Omniscient Being to place himself in such circum- 
stances that objects which have been contemplated 
with intinite joy, should now fill him with infinite wo. 
If such a Being suffer, his sufferings must be mental. 
They must, of course, result from the views which are 
taken of certain objects of contemplation. But to Om- 
niscience there can be no new views. I will venture 
to ask therefore, whether ‘‘God’s impassibility to” 
voluntary as well as ‘coerced sufferings, is” not “a 
plain and palpable principle of natural religion, result- 
ing inevitably from his attributes of infinite knowledge” 
and immutability ? 
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In order to reconcile the sufferings of the divine na- 
ture with the immutability of God, it has been said, 
that those sufferings form a part of God’s eternal plan, 
and consequently imply no change in the purposes of 
God. But this does not obviate. the difficulty ; for if 
the Divine Being actually passed from a state of infi- 
nite blessedness to a state of infinite suffering, there 
was an infinite change in his views and feelings; and 
it does not alter the case, to suppose that it was a mat- 
ter of divine purpose. It is not surely a valid mode of 
reasoning, to attempt to establish the immutability of 
God by proving that God from all eternity determined 
to change. Suppose it should be said, that God from 
all eternity determined to cease, for a season, to be 
omniscient, and that he actually has ceased to’ know 
all things, although he once knew them. Would this 
be. consistent with believing in the divine immutability ? 

But says our author, ‘* The very perfection and im- 
mutability of God’s attributes, induce mutations in his 
feelings and actions. A being of infinite and unchang- 
ing power, wisdom, holiness, goodness, justice, and 
truth, must needs have felt and acted differently to- 
wards the persecuting Saul of Tarsus, and Paul the 
devoted, exulting martyr. Upon the rebellious and 
fallen angels, now monuments of his righteous, and 
unpitying wrath, the light of God’s countenance once 
beamed, perhaps, as benignly, as on ale own faithful 
Gabriel.” 

Did the feelings of God change, when Saul ceased 
to be the object of his wrath, and became the object of 
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his complacency? Or was not the change in Saul? 
So when the angels who fell, became the objects of 
his holy indignation, was the change in his feelings, or 
in them? If God should cease to love, and begin, to 
hate the holy angels while their character remains un- 
changed, this would denote a change of feeling on his 
part. But so long as he continues to take complacency 
in every holy character, and to view with abhorrence 
every sinful character, it cannot be said that his feel- 
ings have changed. 

These examples are far from answering the purpose 
for which they are adduced. According to the theory 
under consideration, the Son of God, before his incar- 
nation, was perfectly happy, with a full view before him 
of all the scenes which were to transpire during his state 
of humiliation ; and afterwards, in view of these same 
scenes, without the least change in them, he was filled 
with infinite dismay, and terror, and agony. Here 
then was an infinite change in the feelings of the Di- 
vine Being, without any change in the object of con- 
templation, The very things which at one time were 
viewed with infinite joy, at another time, were viewed 
with infinite dread. Can we believe this, and at the 
same time believe that God is unchangeable? If itbe 
said that he had not a “full and clear view of these 
things till just before they transpired, this would be to 
deny his omniscience; for, surely, Omniscience does 
not see through a glass darkly. , 

But it is said, if the theory that Christ suffered. in 
his divine nature, is inconsistent with the immutability 
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of God, the doctrine of the incarnation is also inconsis- 
tent with the divine immutability. Thus our author: 
‘If the imputation of suffering would cast a shade of 
changeableness upon Him ‘ who is over all, God bless- 
ed forever,’ so would his incarnation, in the view of 
those who seek to survey that great event through the 
imperfect microscope of human reason. How stupen- 
dous the seeming change when ‘the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us!’ What greater change 
could mortal imagination conceive, than the transition 
from the celestial throne, to the manger at Bethlehem. 
The transformation wrought on the immutable God by 
his wondrous incarnation, has filled even heaven itself 
with amazement.” 

This representation is founded on mistaken views of 
the incarnation. It seems to suppose, that the divine 
nature, in order to become incarnate, laid aside the 
attributes of Divinity, left. ‘‘ the celestial throne,’ and 
became confined in the clay tenement of the child born 
in Bethlehem. Such a view of the incarnation, is, in- 
deed, inconsistent with the divine immutability. But 
such is not the scriptural view. The incarnation 
wrought no ‘‘transformation” in the divine nature. 
The Second Person of the Trinity did-not, cease to be 
God, in order to become man. He did not disrobe 
himself of any of the attributes of God. He is still 
the Almighty, Omniscient, Omnipresent, and unchange- 
able Jehovah. He did not leave heaven to come down 
toearth. While in his human nature he was an infant in 
the manger of Bethlehem; in his divine nature, he was 
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the Lord God Omnipotent. Whilein hishuman nature, 
he was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; in 
his divine nature, he was “ over all God blessed for- 
ever.”? While in his human nature, he had not where 
to lay his head; in his divine nature, he was Lord of 
the universe. While in his human nature, he was a 
child twelve years old; in his divine nature, he was 
the Alpha and Omega, the First andthe Last. While 
in his human nature, he was employed in the trade of 
a carpenter ; in his divine nature, he was ruling in the 
army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth, 
and managing all the affairs of the universe. ‘Great 
is the mystery of Godliness; God was manifest in the 
flesh.” The nature of the union between the human 
and divine natures we cannot comprehend. But we 
know that God by becoming man, did not cease to be 
God. ‘Jesus Christ,’? as God, is ‘“ the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever.” Theincarnation wrought 
no change in the divine nature. It did not subtract 
one iota from his power, or his wisdom, or his good- 
ness. It implied no change of views or of feelings. 
The Omniscient eye of Christ, as God, sees all. that 
it saw before the incarnation, and every object which 
is seen, is regarded with the same interest, and with 
the same feelings. ek 

But if God cannot voluntarily suffer, how can he be 
Almighty ? According to the prevalent theory, says 
our author, ‘“‘ He cannot suffer even from his own 
spontaneous choice, and free volition. He cannot suf- 
fer, however strongly infinite wisdom and infinite love 
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might urge his suffering. If the universe was threat- 
ened with ruin, he could not suffer to save it, for his 
suffering would be interdicted by the fixed and unbend- 
ing laws of his Being. And would not such incapa- 
city to suffer, imply imperfection??? ‘+ Would reason- 
ing pride scale the highest heavens, and standing at 
the entrance of the divine pavillion, proclaim in the 
hearing of astonished cherubim and-seraphim, that 
Omnipotence lacks physical or moral ability to become 
the willing recipient of suffering prompted by its inef- 
fable love, and sanctioned by its own unerring wis- 
dom?” | 

This representation appears to me just as rational as 
if one should say, according to the commonly received 
opinion of the church, God can do no wrong. “ If the 
universe were threatened with ruin,” he cannot do. 
wrong to save it; and would not cet an neers to 
do. wrong imply feperatiitn ? 

Omnipotence implies power to do any thing ged 
is an object of power. But it is no denial of God’s 
Omnipotence to say, that he.cannot cease to be God; 
and consequently that he cannot disrobe himself of the 
essential attributes of his nature. He can no more 
cease to be Almighty, Omniscient and unchangeable, 
than he can annihilate his being. But if I mistake 
not, it has been shown that the theory which supposes 
him to be the subject of suffering, does virtually deny 


some of these essential attributes of his nature. 
j 


CHAPTER VII. 


If Christ suffered in his divine nature, all the Persons of the Godhead 
must have suffered. This admitted by the reviewer in the Christian Re- 
view. This objection shown not to lie against the incarnation. Proof 
from scripture that God is infinitely blessed. 1 Tim. 1: 16; 1 Tim. 6: 
15; Isa. 463: 105 4Rev. 4°: "11; Ps. “115 3; Ps.) 135: .6; Eph. 1: 11; 
Dan. 4: 5. Mr. G.’s opinion that God’s blessedness is progressive, exam- 
ined. Meaning of Heb. 12: 2: “Who for the joy that was set before him, 
endured the cross.” 


Tuat Christ did not suffer in his divine nature, I 
argue in the second place, from the fact, that had he 
thus suffered, the other Persons of the Trinity must 
have suffered also. The Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, are one God. In what sense they are 
three, and at the same time one, we cannot compre- 
hend, But that there must be a perfect harmony of 
views and feelings between the Persons of the God- 
head, would seem to be too obvious to be questioned 
by any one. ‘To each of the three Persons all the at- 
tributes of God are ascribed. They are equally Al- 
mighty, Omniscieat, Omnipresent, unchangeable, and 
infinitely holy, just and good. Their views and feel- 
ings, must, of course, be in unison. The Omniscience 
of one, discerns every thing whjch is seen by the Om- 
niscience of the others, All things present, past and 
future, are open to the view of each alike. And as 
their moral attributes are the same, every object of 
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contemplation must be viewed with the same interest 
‘by each. They must love the same ‘things, and hate 
the same things, and rejoice in the same things. Those 
things which contribute to the happiness of one, must 
contribute to the happiness of all. Consequently if 
there is any thing which is suited to destroy the hhap- 


piness ‘of one, it is suited to destroy the happiness of 


all. 

Our author himself says, “In that temple of the 
highest heavens, consecrated as the abode of the God- 
head, each of its divine Persons enjoys blissful and un- 
tiring communion with his two other glorious selves. 
Into this holiest of temples, no discrepancy of views, no 
collision of sentiment, ever enters. To the most per- 
‘fect unity of action, thought, and feeling, the infinite 
personages, who make it their dwelling place, are im- 
pelled by the elemental and immutable laws of their 
own. being. - Thus flow on, in high, and incommunica- 
ble siedwahbes: the successive and yin ages of the 
Triune God.” 

If this be so, how is it possible that suffering should 
ever invade “ this holiest of temples” without affect- 
ing all the divine Persons alike ? 


ot 


The plan of redemption was devised by infinite | 


wisdom. All :the Persons of the Godhead were 
equally employed in devising it, and are equally en- 
gaged in carrying it into execution; arid they contem- 
plate the glorious results with equal interest and joy. 
When this plan was devised, they all had a: distinct 
view of every thing which would be necessary for its 
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accomplishment. The incarnation, and the whole 
scene of huniiliation and suffering, were parts of the 
plan, contrived in the exercise of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, and contemplated with infinite satisfaction, 
Now is it possible that one of the divine Persons 
should have passed from a state of infinite blessedness | 
to a state of infinite suffering, without affecting the 
happiness of the other two? What fearful sight 
filled the Second Person of the Trinity with dismay, 
and terror, and anguish, which was not equally open 
to the view of the other Persons of the Godhead? 
*“¢ The anguish of Gethsemane,’’ says our author, ‘* was 
caused by some impending and appalling evil.” He 


* says also, ‘‘ when the dismaying cup was just at hand, 


the resolution of the incarnate Deity, for a moment, 
seemed to falter.”’ Where I ask, had the Omniscience. 
of the Son of God slept that he had not seen this “im- 
pending and appalling evil” before? And where was 
the Omniscience of the Father and of the Holy Ghost, 
that they too did not ‘see this “ impending and appall- 
ing evil,”’ and participate in the dismay of the Second 
Person ofthe Trinity? Is it conceivable that one. of 
the Persons of the Godhead should be infinitely | 
wretched, and the others, at the same time, perfectly 
blessed ° f 

The reviewer of our author in the Christin Review, 
who, as I have remarked, agrees with him in his main 
position, meets this objection by frankly admitting the 
fact. He says, ‘“‘ we cheerfully admit that there is a 
sense, not necessary either on scriptural or philosphical 
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grounds to be explained—for the fact is all we have 
to do with in which the Father participated in all the 
doings and sufferings of the Son. Was not the Father 
‘in the Son,’ and were they not ‘ one,’ to say nothing 
of essence, in the whole work of redemption? Is it 
not true, that he who had ‘seen the Son, had seen the 
Father also ??) Was not the love of the Son, the love 
of.the Father, and that too in a high and special 
sense? Did not the agony of the cross prove the infinite 
compassion, not only of Jesus, but of God? Is it not 
affirmed that in this was manifested the love of God— 
that ‘herein is love, not that we loved him, but that he 
loved us?? Why moreover, should it be deemed a 
thing incredible that the Godhead, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, should have participated in the love and 
sorrow of the one great sacrifice for sin; that a mys- 
terious sympathy profound as the depths of an infinite 
nature, should have thrilled the universe of being and 
thought, at the moment of the crucifixion? If the 
earth trembled, and the heavens grew black, if men 
and angels looked on with dismay, and the dead started 
from their graves, is it conceivable that the infinite 
Father, who was one with Jesus, as much as he was 
one with himself, couldthave been indifferent at that 
stupendous crisis? Nay, is it not most natural, most 
rational to conclude that his infinite heart felt every 
pang which pierced the Spirit of his only and well be- 
loved Son, made an offering for sin ?” 

How any one can avoid this conclusion, who main- 
tains that Christ suffered in his divine nature, we cer- 
tainly cannot see. But isthere any evidence from the 
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Bible, that the Father and the Holy Ghost participated 
in the atoning sufferings of Christ. To what one pas- 
sage can we be pointed that teaches any such doctrine ? 
And is it true, that the whole Godhead suffered for 
the sins of the world, and. not the least intimation 
given of it inthe scriptures ?—especially when the 
sufferings of Christ constitute such a prominent theme 
in the sacred volume ? Can any one believe that the 
scriptures would be silent respecting such a fact, if it 


_ were a fact ? 


Our argument is this. If Christ suffered in his di- 
vine nature, the other Persons of the Godhead must 
have participated in his sufferings. But we have no 
reason to believe that they suffered, but every reason 
to believe the contrary. Consequently we have every 
reason to believe that Christ did not suffer in his di- 
vine nature. 

Mr. G.’s reply to this argument is, that it proves too 
much, He says, “It touches the holy incarnation 
itself, Test the argument by applying it to the incar- 
nation instead of the suffering of the Son of God. The 
argument thus applied would stand thus.. The divine 
nature of the Son is common to the Father and the 
Spirit, If therefore, the divine nature of the Son 
became incarnate, then must the Father and the 
Spirit have become incarnate also. But we learn 
from the Bible, that neither the Father nor the Spirit 
became incarnate. The argument, if it proves any 
thing, would, therefore, prove that the incarnation of 
the ‘Son of God, ’? was but a fiction.” 
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The cases are not parallel. The incarnation, as I 
have shown, implied no change whatever in the dit 
vine nature. Christ in his divine nature, was the’ 
same after the incarnation as before; for he is “ the 
same yesterday, to day, and forever.”’. If he possessed 
a common nature, with the Father before the incarna- 
tion, he did also after the incarnation. I would ask in — 
the words of the reviewer quoted above, ‘‘was not 
the Father in the Son, and were they not one, to say 
nothing of essence in the whole work of redemption ?” 
Although the different Persons of the Godhead, exe- 
cute different offices in the work of redemption; yet 
there is a perfect’ coincidence of views and feelings 
between them. The incarnation implies not the least 
difference in this respect. But the theory under con- 
sideration, implies an infinite difference in the views 
and feelings of the different Persons of the Godhead. 
It supposes that while the Second Person of the Trinity 
was enduring infinite sufferings, the other Persons 
were infinitely blessed. Credat qui possit. Non ego. 

In reference to the texts which ascribe blessedness. 
to the Supreme Being, Mr. G. says, *“‘ we believe 
these passages to be rather doxologies than declara- 
tions of doctrine; rather ascriptions of praise and 
thanksgiving to the Deity, than averments of his infi- 
nite beatitude.”” There are two Greek words which 
are rendered by our translators blessed—eulogetos 
and makarios, The former, which is frequently applied 
to the divine Being, may be rendered worthy to be 
praised. The meaning of the latteris happy, and is 
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“never, so far as I,know, used in any other sense. It © 


- 


is the word which is uniformly used in the New Testa- 
ment when blessedness is ascribed to. men—as in the 
fifth sig of Matthew, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in 


‘spirit.”” * Blessed are the meek.’’ ‘ Blessed are the 


pure in heart.” 

This word is ipa entge applied to the Supreme 
Being, as in 1 Tim. 1: “‘ According to the glori- 
ous gospel of the oe bis heiress happy God. 


. Also, Chap. 6: 15; ‘*Which in his time he shall 


show, who is the blessed [happy] and only Potentate, 
the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.”? This, Mr. 
G. contends, is affirmed of Christ in ‘ both his united 
natures. The united Being, the whole Christ of. the 
Bible, was styled ‘the blessed and only Potentate.’ 
And yet this same united Being had just passed through 
the most terrible furnace of suffering ever lighted up 
on the earth.” : | 

That this could not have been affirmed of Christ in 
his human nature is evident from the 16th verse in 
which it is said “ Whom no man hath seen, nor can 
see.” Consequently if it is Christ who is styled ‘ The 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords,”’ this was affirmed of ie divine nature. 
But whether this be’ affirmed of Christ, or of the 
Father, or of the Godhead without: distinction of per- 
sons, it teaches that the Divine Being is not only the 
Supreme Lord of the-universe, but that he is infinitely 
blessed, 

There are other texts Aone saach, by ‘taniiontich: 
the same truth. Isa. 46: ‘My counsel shall 
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stand, and I will do all my pleasure.”’ Rev. 4: 11; 


*‘'Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and 


honor, and power; for thou hast created all things, 
and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” Ps. 
115: 3; “Our God is in the heavens, he hath done 
whatsoever he pleased.” Ps. 135: 6; ‘‘ Whatsoever 
the Lord pleased, that did he in heaven, and in earth, 
in the seas, and in all deep places.”” ‘Eph. 1: 11; 


“Who worketh all things after the counsel of his own - 


will.” Rom.11: 36; “For ofhim, and through him, 
and to him are all things, to whom be glory forever.” 
Dan. 4: 35; “‘ He doeth according to his will, in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, 
and none can stay his hand, or say unto him what 
doest thou.” 

If these declarations are received in their plain and 
obvious meaning, it is impossible to conceive of the 
Divine Being as unhappy. Can that being be unhap- 
py, to whom every thing is, as he, on the whole, 
chooses it should be ? To be happy, is to have one’s 
desires gratified. The being who has not one desire 
ungratified, surely cannot be unhappy. © But if God 
hath done whatsoever he pleased—and will do all his 
pleasure—if he doeth according to his will, in the army 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth—if 
he created all things, and for his pleasure they are and 
were created—how is it possible that he should have 
one desire ungratified? What is there, or what can 
there be, to mar his bliss? Is there any thing want- 
ing to render him perfectly happy, how easily he could 
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supply the want. Is there any thing in existence 


_ suited to disturb his felicity, how easily he could re- 


move it out of existence. If he has done whatsoever 
he pleased, he has brought to pass whatever he chose 
to bring to pass, and has prevented the existence of 
every thing which he did not, on the whole, choose 
should exist. 

The scriptures ahibn the Divine Being as the Great 
First Cause, and Last End of all things. Every crea- 
ted being and thing is the workmanship of his hands, 
and was brought into being to answer some wise and 
benevolent end.. And that end will be answered ; for 
his counsel will stand, and he will do all his pleasure. 
Every thing will be made to promote his glory. And 
can any. thing which will be for his glory, be to hima 
source of unhappiness’? It-is true that evil exists; 
but has it come into being in opposition to the purpose 
of Jehovah, and in defiance of all the efforts of Omnip- 
otence to prevent it? Ifit has, it has doubtless marred 
his blessedness. Butif, for wise and good reasons, he 
has seen fit to permit its existence; and if he can, and 
will, make the wrath of man to praise him, then the 
existence of evil is not inconsistent with his perfect 
blessedness. If it is, then, as sin and misery will 
exist forever, God must be eternally unhappy. 

Nothing takes place, which God does not either 


bring to pass, or for wise reasons, permit, to come to 


pass, The system of events whichis transpiring under 
his government, viewed as a whole, is a perfect system. 
It is as good a system as infinite benevolence could 
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choose, and as wise a system as infinite wisdom could 
devise. Hence, the Supreme Being must contemplate 
it with entire Hitech How then is it possible that 
he should suffer ? } 

‘No direct affirmations of scripture,” says Mr. G., 
“¢ were necessary to demonstrate the beatitude of God. 
It results from the infinitude of his perfections.”? This, 
as it seems to me, is giving up the whole point in de- 
bate. Itas taking the very ground which has generally 
been taken, viz., that a Being of infinite perfection 
must necessarily be blessed. * But,” says our author, 
‘the felicity of the Deity is sbbicet to his volitions.” 
But can the Deity disrobe himself of any of his perfec- 
tions ?. If he cannot, and if “ the infinitude of his per- 
fections’’ renders his blessedness certain, how can. he. 
cease to be blessed ? 

6 We believe,”’? says our author, ‘the beatitude of 
the Deity is progressive. .Progression seems to be a 
governing principle, pervading the intellectual universe. 

_ Its display in man is palpable. Doubtless it pervades 

the angelic hosts. Why should it not reach the beati- | 
tude even of him, who made progressive man in his 
‘ own image, and after his own likeness?” Why? For 
the best of reasons. Man is finite and changeable. 
God is infinite and unchangeable. That which is ca- 
pable of increase is not infinite. If the power and 
knowledge of God are capable of increase, he is not 
now Almighty and Omniscient. If his beatitude is 
capable of increase, it is not now infinite; and if it is 
progressive, by tracing it_back into etorhitys we shall 
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‘trace it out of existence. Knowledge, in man, is pro- 
gressive.’ Why not infer that it must be so in God? 
- What then becomes of God’s Omniscience ? Nay, if 
' the knowledge of the Divine Being is progressive, there 
must, have been a period when he was destitute of 
knowledge. . 

But our author says, ‘‘ We believe it deducible from 
scripture, not only that the divine blessedness is*pro- 
gressive, but also that the beatitude of the uncreated 
son, ‘will, in the reckoning of eternity, be immeasura- 
bly enhanced by his mediatorial sufferings and triumph.” 
Heb. 12: 2; * Looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith, who for the joy set before him, 
- endured the cross, despising the shame, and is now set 
dowh at! ‘the mt hand of the throne of God.”? And 
does our author suppose that the beatitude of the un- 
_ created Son will, in the reckoning of eternity, be: 
- immeasurably greater than that of the Father, and the 
“Holy Spirit? Is this consistent with the idea that they 
‘are one God? But how are we to understand the 
words of the apostle here quoted? Who is the “au- 
thor and finisher of our faith?’ Christ in his divine 
natute; for faith is the gift of God. Who was it that 
‘<for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, 
‘despising the shame.?”> It was Christ in his human 
nature. It was as man, not as God, that he was nailed 
to the cross. I have already shown that it is proper 
to affirm of Christ whatever is true of him either in 
‘his human or in his divine nature. And sometimes 
' the sacred writers predicate of him, in the same pas- 
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sage, what is true of both natures separately. Thus in 
Rom. 9: 5; ‘ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed forever.” In the first part of this passage, 
it is affirmed that Christ, in respect to his human nature, 
descended from the fathers—and in the last part, that 
‘in his divine nature, he is over all, God blessed for- 
ever. So also,in Phil. 2: 6-8; ‘* Who being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God; but made himself of no.reputation, and took on 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men ; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” This is affirmed of 
Christ. The first part is affirmed of his divine nature ; 
the last part, of his human nature. It was as God 
only that he was in the form of God, and thought it not 
robbery to be equal. with God. And it was as man 
only that he appeared in the form of a servant, in the 
likeness of men, and in fashion as a man, and became 
obedient unto death, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Proof from scripture that Christ suffered in his huma nnature. 1 Pet. 
3: 18; “For Christ also hath once suffered for sins—being put to death in 
the flesh.” 1 Pet‘ 4: 1; “Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us 
in the flesh.” 1 Pet. 2: 24, Eph. 2: 15. + Col. 1: 20-22. Meaning of 
the term flesh when applied to Christ. If Christ suffered in his divine na- 
ture, the incarnation was unnecessary. Proof from scripture that Christ 
became incarnate, that he might suffer, Second chapter of the Hebrews. 
Gal. 4: 4,5. Rom.8: 3. Heb.9: 15. Heb. 10: 5-7. Theory of the 
reviewer in the Biblical Repository, that the divine nature, although impas- 
sible by itself, participated in the sufferings of the human nature. 


Ir is said by our author, that “* had there been any 
distinction between the two natures of Christ in the 
essential article of suffering, it was not only to be ex- 
pected, but it was important that the nay eal writers 
should have pointed it out.” 

That they have pointed it out, ‘I shall now attempt 
to show. 1 Pet. 3: 18; ‘¢ For Christ also hath once 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God; being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit.” Chap. 4: 1; ‘For as 
much then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, 
arm yourselves with the same mind.’”’? The term flesh 
when applied to Christ, does not always mean his hu- 
man body only,-but sometimes his human nature gen- 
erally. Asin Rom. 9: 5; “Of whom as concerning 
the flesh’’that is, as it respects his human nature, 
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‘Christ came.’” So also when the apostle says, Rowe 3 
833.5 45 God sending his own Son in the likeness of © 


sinfak flesh”—the meaning is, in the likeness of man, 
When, therefore, the aloud says, that Christ was 


“‘ put to death in the flesh,” and ‘suffered for us in’ 


the flesh,” the obvious meaning is, that he suffered as 


man, or inhis human nature. Mr. G. says, ‘“St. Peter 


might have meant to speak only of the time of Christ’s 
passion. .He might have intended to say that Christ 
suffered while he was in the flesh on earth.” My 
reply to this is, that had the apostle intended to say 
this, he doabtless would have said it. But his lan- 
guage cannot be thus restricted. He does not say sim- 


ply, that Christ suffered in the days of ne ey but 


that ‘‘ he suffered in the flesh.” oh cg 
There are other passages which teach the same doc- 

trine, 1 Peter 2: 24; ‘‘ Who his own self bare our 

sins in his own body on the tree,” Eph, 2: 15; Hav, 


ing abolished zn his flesh, the enmity, even the law of: 


commandments.” Thus, paraphrased by McKnight: 
‘¢ And hath abolished by hts death in: the flesh, the 
cause of the enmity between the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles, even the commandments of the law, concerning 
the ordinances of er aad) sacrifices, meats, wash- 
ings, and holy days.” That this is the true meaning, 
is aden from the next verse, where he is said to 
<¢ reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross.’’ 
Col. 1: 20-22; ‘And having made peace through 
the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things to 
himself; by him, I say, whether they be things in 
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earth, or things in heaven. And you that were some- 
times alienated and enemies’ by wicked works, yet-now 


hath he reconciled, -in the body of his flesh through 


death, to present you holy and unblameable and unre- 
provable i in his sight.”? The last verse is thus para- 
phrased by Doddridge: ‘¢ And this he hath done in the 
body of his flesh which he hath assumed, and by that 
death which he suffered therein, that so Hie might pre- 
sent you holy, and blameless, and free from all accu- 


. sation in his sight”’’ Heb.’ 10: 19, 20; « Having, 


therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way which 


he hath consecrated for us through the vail, that is to 


say, his flesh,”—i. e. the human nature, in which he 
shed his blood. 

If Christ bore our sins in his body on the tree; if 
he abolished the enmity between the Jews and the 
Gentiles by his death in the flesh; if he -hath recon- 
ciled sinners to himself by that death which he suffer- 
ed in the flesh; and if we have boldness to enter into 
the holiest by: the blood of Christ which he shed in the 
flesh ; we may feel assured that his atoning sufferings 
were endured in his human nature. 

But here I shall be reminded that the question at 
issue, is not, whether Christ suffered in his human na- 
ture; but whether his sufferings were confined to his 
human nature. On this point I would observe :—if 
the scriptures clearly teach that Christ suffered in his 
human nature, and contain no evidence that he suffered 
in his divine nature; and if the supposition of the di- 
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vine nature’s suffering is shown to be inconsistent with 
the attributes of God, we may safely conclude that his 
sufferings were confined to his human nature. 

Besides, the texts which have been cited may be 
regarded as explanatory of that large class of texts 
which teach simply that Christ suffered, but say noth- 
ing as to the manner in which he suffered. If the 
question be asked, how did Christ suffer? In what 
nature did he suffer? We are here told that he “ suf- 
fered in the flesh,”’ he was “ put to death in the flesh.” 
These declarations teach us how to understand every 
divine declaration relative to the sufferings and death 
of Christ. ola! i . 

There is another consideration worthy of notice. 
Those passages which speak of the sufferings of Christ 
in his human nature, speak of them as having pro- 
cured for us all for which he suffered ; which certainly 
they would not do, if they constituted but an imper- 
ceptible iota in the whole amount of his sufferings. 
When it is said that “‘ Christ suffered for us in the 
flesh,” it is tantamount to the declaration that Christ 
has made atonement for us. Not the least intimation 
is given that he suffered for us except in the flesh. 
When it is said that he ‘* bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree,” we are referred to the whole work of 
expiation. So when we are taught that Christ has 
abolished the enmity between Jews and Gentiles by 
his death in the flesh, and that he has reconciled.sin- 
ners to himself by that death which he suffered in the 
flesh,-we are given clearly to understand, that the 
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work of atonement was accomplished in the flesh, 
which precludes the idea of his having suffered except 
in his human nature. 

The question has been asked, if Christ suffered in 
his human nature only, why do not the scriptures ex- 
plicitly say so? To this I reply by asking, if he suf- 
fered in his divine nature, why do not the scriptures 
explicitly say so? And especially when the suffer- 
ings, in his divine nature, must have constituted infi- 
nitely the greatest part of his sufferings. According 
to our’ author, the sufferings of Christ in his human 
nature were but as a drop to the ocean, when compared 
with the sufferings of his divine nature. They were 
too insignificant to be noticed. He says “ suffering 
consists in the reduction of what would otherwise have 
been the happiness of the sufferer. The amount of 
the reduction tells the amount of the suffering—sub- 
tract finite suffering from infinite beatitude, and the re- 
duction must be too small for creature perception. It 
would elude by its minuteness the arithmetic of earth, 
and, as we suppose, the arithmetic of angels.” 

Why then, I ask, is any thing said in the scriptures 
about the sufferings of Christ in his human nature? 
Why is it not expressly asserted that Christ suffered 
in his divine nature? And why is not this idea clearly 
and constantly held up to view in all those representa- 
tions which are given us of the work of Christ as an 
atoning Saviour? We should naturally suppose this 
would be the case, if the theory under consideration 
was true. 
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Mr. G. seems to suppose that those passages which 
speak of Christ as ‘suffering in the flesh,” ought to 
be understood as affirming that he suffered in his divine 
nature. He says, “The Bible often employs expres- 
sions, applicable in their primary and strict sense, to 
the outer being only, to designate also the inner be- | 
ing. Thus the term flesh in its primary and literal 
import, expresses only the body. But it is often used 
figuratively to include the immaterial as well as the 
material part of man.” spies 

I have already shown that the term flesh when ap- 
plied to Christ, denotes, sometimes at least, not his 
body only, but his human nature generally. But it is 
never used to denote both the human and divine na- 
tures united in the person of Christ. On the contrary, 
it is used to denote the human in distinction from. the 
divine nature, as in Rom. 9: 5, 

But says Mr. G., ‘The incarnate God had flesh.”’ 
what was the flesh which he had? Had he any other 
flesh than that which pertained to his human nature? 
It is true that the incarnate God had a body; but it 
was a human body. He had no other body. He had’ 
also a human soul, so that he was truly man, as well 
as truly God. nee author proceeds, “ The’ flesh in 
which he dwelt, became the peculiar flesh of the eter- 
nal Word. It was moulded out of the common mass 
of human flesh, and was set apart and consecrated as 
the appropriate flesh of the Son of God.” What. are 
we to understand by this language? Does our author 
mean that Christ had any other body, than a human 
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body ?—that body which was nailed to the cross, 
pierced with a soldier’s spear, and laid in the tomb? — 
Does he suppose that Christ as God possessed a body 
distinct from the body which he possessed‘as man ? 
Of such a body the scriptures have given us no infor- 
mation. | 

“« That the term flesh,” says Mr. G., ‘in scriptural 
language, when applied to the incarnate God, includes 
his whole united being, human and divine, is not lef® 
to be deduced by any mere reasoning process. John 
1: 14; ‘And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.’ Here the flesh consecrated by the indwell- 
ing Deity, was clearly used to denote both his na- 
tures.” How does this appear? What is the import 
of this declaration? It does not mean that the eternal 
S_nof God, was literally changed into flesh ; but that 
he became man by taking upon him human nature ; 
and as man, or in his human nature. he dwelt among 
us. . Where is the evidence that flesh, in this passage, 
denotes both the natures of Christ. 

The following text is also quoted as very decisive : 
John 6: 51; “Iam the living bread which came down 
from heaven; if a man eat of this bread, he shall live 
forever. And the bread that I will give, is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world.” Does the 
word flesh in this passage denote the human and divine 
natures of Christ? The language is highly figurative, 
and was intended to teach the necessity of faith in 
Christ. In Ver. 47, Christ had said, ‘He that be- 
lieveth on me, hath everlasting life.” What is here 
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affirmed in literal language, in'the following verses is 
affirmed in figurative language. To eat the flesh of 
Christ, is to receive,him as our Saviour, and to trust 
in the merits of his atonement. The passage is thus 
explained by Dr. Scott: ‘+The human nature ofthe 
Word who was made flesh, was doubtless intended. 
His flesh and blood were made meat and drink when 
he gave his body to be wounded, and his blood to be 
@hed on the cross for our sins, and when his: soul 
was made a sacrifice to divine justice. The flesh and 
blood of Christ, as separated by death, procured salvya- 
tion for sinners; and the expressions here employed 
refer to the intention, efficacy, and benefits of the suf- 
ferings of Christ. These are as needful to the life and 
health of our souls, as meat and drink are to the life 
and health of our bodies. The Lord, who, knowing 
our outward wants, hath provided food for our use, in 
compassion to our perishing misery as sinners, hath 
also appointed this nourishment for our souls. ‘Our 
food does not sustain us by being prepared, but by be- 
ing received, digested, and incorporated. .So Christ 
doth not give life to our souls, merely by dying for us, 
or by being exhibited in the Gospel, but as received 
through faith, digested in humble meditation, and con- 
verted into nutriment, to hope, love, and other holy 
affections.” 

The reader will now judge, whether Christ used the 
term flesh in this passage, “to comprehend not only 
his body and human soul, but also that ethereal essence, 
who had from everlasting, occupied the right hand 
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throne of heaven.” What did our Saviourmean when 
he said, “‘ This is my body which is broken for you,” 
and ‘¢ This is my blood of the New Testament which 
is shed for many for the remission of sins?” His 
meaning evidently. was, this bread and this wine, are 
symbols of my body and my blood, which are about to 
be broken and shed for the sins of the world. Those 
who acceptably partake of this ordinance, do, by faith, 
eat the flesh and drink the bluod of the Son “f Man— 
that is, , they cordially receive Christ as their Saviour, 
and trust in the merits of his atonement. 
But our author maintains that even the word body, 
when predicated of Christ, denotes both his human and 
divine natures. He givesit this meaning in the follow- 
ing texts: Col. 1: 21, 22; ‘And you that were 
sometime alienated and enemies in your minds by 
wicked works, yet now hath he reconciled in the body 
of his flesh through death.” Heb. 10: 10; “By the 
which will we are sanctified through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ once for all.” 1 Pet, 2: 24; 
‘* Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree.” So also the declaration of Christ, ‘This 
‘is my body,”’ he insists, did not refer eres to his 
human body. He says, ‘“‘The terms ‘my body,’ -ac- 
eording to the sublime.meaning of the divine speaker, 
comprehended the indwelling God, whose self-sacrifice 
was to sanctify the outer temple, and form a glorious 
structure of salvation, worthy of its great architect.” 
Now all this is mere assertion—and assertion ill 
becoming one who complains so much of others for 
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converting the plain declarations of the Bible into met- 
aphor. But our author says,‘ The word body has its 
figurative meaning, and is often used to denote the 
inner, as well as the outer man. Hence the express- 
ions ‘somebody, and ‘nobody.’ Hence when we use 
the colloquial phrase ‘every body,’ so constantly re- 
peated in common parlance, we include not only the 
bodies, but also the spirits of all to whom we refer.” 
Be it so. But when we say, my body, your body, his 
body, or the body of man,do we use the term in a figu- 
rative sense? And when the scriptures speak of the 
body of Christ, do they use the term to denote his hu- 
man body and human soul, and also his divin: nature. 
This is certainly a most irrational mode of interpreting 
the scriptures. 

I proceed now to exhibit proof that Christ took upon 
him human nature, on purpose that he might suffer. — 

If the sufferings of Christ were mostly endured in 
his divine nature—if indeed those which were endured 
in his human nature constituted too small a part of his 
suffering ‘‘for creature perception”—too small to be 
reckoned by ‘‘ the arithmetic of earth,” or ‘‘ the arith- 
metic of angels,” the question naturally arises, for what 
purpose did Christ become incarnate ? We are not to 
suppose, according to Mr. G., that “ the assumption of 
manhood was needful to enable Omnipotence to suffer.’ 
It was not, of course, needful, in order that an atone- 
ment should be made for the sins of men. This Mr. 
G. explicitly admits. For what purpose then was it 
necessary? This inquiry he has attempted to answer. 
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He says, *¢ First—Had he suffered in the nature of 
angels, or in his own incorporeal essence, he might, 
indeed, have paid the debts of the redeemed, at the 
celestial treasury ; but the payment of their debts was 
not the sole object of his mediatorial mission, He 
came to rescue them not only from the penalty, but 
from the power of sin.” 

This done by the operation of. the Holy Spirit. 
And if the Son of God had made atonement for sin, by 
suffering in the room of sinners, could not the Holy 
Spirit have renewed their hearts, and prepared them 
for heaven? Surely if the incarnation of Christ was 
not necessary to procure the sinner’s pardon, it was 
not necessary to secure his sanctification. 

_“ Secondly—The incarnation was necessary to se- 
cure on earth creden'e for the gospel.” How does 
this appear? “Man,” it is said, “is by nature, a 
skeptical animal. Ifthe angel, instead of announcing 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem the physical birth of a 
Saviour in the city of David, had proclaimed that the 
Second Person of the Trinity had redeemed our apos- 
tate race, by suffering for them in his original essence, 
in the celestial court, high and lifted up, above mortal 
ken, the messenger from heaven would have found few 
converts on earth.” ; 

‘But cannot God reveal to men ne which lie. aye 
yond “mortal ken,’ and give sufficient evidence of 
their truth to cause them to be believed? ~How large 
a part of those things which he has revealed, are things 
which no mortal eye hath seen. And indeed, how few 
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of the human race saw the incarnate Son of God— 
and while vast multitudes of those who did see him, 
perished in unbelief, of how many thousands and mill- 
lons it has been true—‘* Him having not seen, ye love, 
and in him, though now ye see him not, yet believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” 

‘“¢ Thirdly—The incarnation of the redeeming God 
rendered more complete and. manifest, his triumph over 
the arch enemy.” , 

How it renders his triumph more complete, is not 
easily seen. That it rendered his triumph more sig- 
nal, on the supposition that it was achieved in his 
human nature, is very evident. But how did the 
Redeemer triumph over the arch enemy ? It was 
‘through death that he destroyed him who had the 
power of death, that is, the devil.”” It was, therefore, 
by making an atonement, that Christ triumphed over 
the arch enemy. If, therefore, the incarnation was 
not necessary to render Christ capable of making an 
atonement, it was not necessary to enable him to de- 
stroy death, and him that had the power of death. 

‘¢Fourthly—The incarnation has afforded an im- 
perishable memorial of the greatest event which the 
flight of never-beginning ages has beheld.’’ it 

Be itso. The question is, what was the object for 
which this stupendous event occurred? Surely the 
Son of God did not become incarnate, and suffer and 
die on the cross without some great and important 
object. If it was not to make atonement for sin, what 
was the object ? And if the incarnation was not 
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necessary for the accomplishment of this object, for 
what was it necessary ? 

‘¢ Fifthly__The ‘pti God was to obey the 
law.” 

It is true, that as man ie was to obey the law ; for 
he was ‘“ made under the law.””. Had he not obeyed 
the law, so far from atoning for the sins of the world, 
he would have been himself a sinner. It was neces- 
sary that he should be a lamb, without spot or blem~ 
ish. In his divine nature, he was not under the law ; 
for he is himself the lawgiver. As God, he is the 
moral governor of the universe. Consequently, as 
God, he cannot be a subject of that government. j 

It is truethat Christ as mediator, acted under a com- 
mission from the Father, and was under obligation 
arising from the covenant of redemption, to perform the 
work for which he became incarnate. He was to be 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. But 
this obedience was to be rendered in his human nature, 
and for the purpose of making atonement. Conse- 
quently, if the incarnation had not been necessary to 
render it possible for him to make atonement, this obe- 
dience would not have been necessary. If then, it 
was not necessary, that the Son of God should become 
incarnate in order that. he might make an atonement, 
there was no necessity of his becoming incarnate. 

But what is the view which the scriptures give us 
of this subject : ? Heb. 2: 14; ‘¢ Forasmuch then, as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also him- 
self took part of the same, that. through death, he might 
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destroy death, and him who had the power of death, — 
that is, the devil.” Here we are expressly |: !d why 
it was necessary that Christ should assume human 
nature. It was that he might be capable of suffering 
death in the room of those whom he was to redeem, 
and by this means deliver them from he power of the 
devil. The language obviously implies, that there was 
no way in which he could suffer and die in the room 
of sinners, except by assuming their nature. The 
same thing is also clearly taught in Ver. 17; ‘*Where- 
fore, in all things, it behooved him to be nade like 
unto his brethren ;’’—that is, to take upon him human 
nature. Why was this necessary ? | was that in the 
office of “a merciful and faithful high priest,” he might 
‘¢make reconciliation,” that is, atonement, ‘ for the 
sins of the people.”? Ver. 9; ‘But we see Jesus, who 
was made a little lower than the angels, for the suffer- 
ing of death, crowned with glory and honor, hat he, 
by the grace of God, should taste death forevery man.” 
How was Jesus made a little lower than the angels? 
It was by assuming human nature. And for what 
purpose did he thus humble himself? It was “for the - 
suffering of death ;’’—that is, that he might be capable 
of suffering death, and that ‘‘by the grace of God, he 
should taste death forevery man.”” Ver. 10,11; “For 
it became him of whom are all things, and by whom 
are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the captain of their salvation perfect through 
suffering. For both he that sanctifieth, and they who 
are sanctified are all of one; for which cause he is not 
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ashamed to call them brethren.” Here the subject of 
Christ’s humiliation is continued. The idea is, that 
there was no way in which he could effect the salva- 
tion of sinners, but by suffering in their stead. He 
could be perfect as the captain.of their salvation in no 
other way. And that he might be capable of suffering 
in their stead, he was ‘‘ made a little lower than the 
angels,” that is, he became man. Hence, being one 
with his people, by having assumed their nature, ‘‘ he 
is not ashamed to call them brethren.” 

Gal. 4: 4, 5: “But when the fulness of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of:a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were under the 
law, that they might receive the adoption of sons.” 
Here again we are clearly taught, why it was neces- 
sary that Christ should be made of a woman, and made 
under the law. It was that he might redeem them 
that were under the law ; which shows that there was 
no other way in which he could become their redeemer 
by suffering in their stead, except by becoming incar- 
nate. | : | 

Rom. 8: 3; “* For what the law could not do in 
that it was weak through the flesh, God sending his 
own son inthe likeness of sinful flesh and for sin con- 
demned sin the flesh.’”?- Why did God send his son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh? It was that “ by appoint- 
ing him a sacrifice for sin,” he might condemn sin in 
the flesh. This implies, that there was no other way 
in which the Son of God could make expiation for sin, 
but by assuming human nature; and that he became 
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incarnate for the express purpose of being capable of 
suffering in the room of sinners. 

Heb. 9: 15; ‘ And for this cause he is the Mediator 
of the New Testament, that by means of death, for the 
redemption of the transgressions that were under the 
First Testament, they which are called, might receive 
the promise of eternal inheritance.” Christ became 
the Mediator of the New Testament by becoming in- 
carnate. And we are here informed for what reason 
he became so. It was that ‘‘ by means of death’’ he 
might make atonement for the sins of men, and pro- 
cure for those who are called to repentance and faith, 
an eternal inheritance. Here again the great object 
of the incarnation is brought into view. The Son of 
God became incarnate for the express purpose that he 
might be a Mediator between God and man, and might 
offer himself a sacrifice for sin. 

Heb. 10: 5-7; ‘* Wherefore when he cometh into 
the world, he saith, sacrifice and offering thou wouldst 
not, but a body hast thou prepared me. In burnt 
offerings and sacrifices for sin, thou hast had no pleasure. 
Then said I, lo, | come, (in the volume of the book it 
igs written of me) to do thy will, O God.” For what 
purpose are we here taught that Christ, came into. the 
world ? It was to do God’s will by offering up a sac- 
rifice which would be acceptable and efficacious for the 
expiation of sin. And how was heto be prepared todo 
this work? ‘¢ A body hast thou prepared me.”? This 
was necessary to the accomplishment of his object. 
He must be united to the human nature in order to 
suffer and die for the sins of the world. 
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It is abundantly evident therefore from the scrip- 
tures, that the object for. which Christ assumed hu- 
man nature was that he might suffer. We hence con- 
clude, that it is inconsistent with the perfections of his 
character, that he should suffer in his divine nature. 

There is a view of this subject which is not taken 
by Mr. G., but which is taken by his reviewer in the 
Biblical Repository, which it may be important to 
notice. He admits that the divine nature “is, in it- 
self, and in its separate state, impassible to any suffer- 
ing’’—that it was necessary for the Son of God to be- 
come incarnate in order to be capable of suffering. He 
supposes that all the suffering of Christ must have 
commenced in his human nature; but that. owing to 
the intimate union of the two natures, the divine nature 
participates in the sufferings of the human nature, as 
the soul of man feels every injury which is inflicted 
on his body. He says, ‘‘ Of this person it may be said, 
HE suffered, and that by becoming incarnate, he suf- 
fered, what each nature before, and by itself, could not 
have suffered,—namely, that to which the divine, 
in itself, was impassible, and which to the human 
alone, and in itself, was utterly beyond all its powers 
of endurance, however assisted by any ab-extra, or 
rather extra personal. aid. According to this, the 
passion of the God-man was not alone in his humanity 
or in his divinity; although the former may, with 
great propriety be regarded as the most direct medium 
through which the indivisible person became capable 
of suffering.” 
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“Tt may be maintained: that the human person in 
itself is capable only-of what, for the sake of our present 
position, may be styled ordinary, or human sufferings. 
The divine person, it may be admitted, so far as the 
present argument is concerned, is in itself, and in its 
separate state, impassible to any suffering. But by 
their union, and only by virtue of their union, does 
the divine ‘and human person, the personality of the 
God-man become, (in his human nature as the seat 
and medium, if any choose thus to’ view it, but 
still, none the less really,) capable of those extraor- 
'dinary, superhuman, most mysterious, and ineffable 
sufferings, which Christ endured for our redemption.” 

That the human nature of Christ was, in conse- 
quence of its union with the divine nature, sustained 
and enabled to endure extraordinary sufferings—suffer- 
ings beyond the power of human nature, in ordinary 
circumstances, to endure, I am not disposed to deny. 
Nor do I call in question the propriety of saying of 
Him who combined in his person both the human and 
divine natures, that He suffered. This declaration is 
true, if he suffered only in his human nature; for! 
have abundantly shown, that things are often affirmed of 
this Person in the scriptures, which are true only of 
his human nature. But that the divine nature par- 
ticipated in the sufferings of the human nature, I am 
by no meahs prepared to admit. 

For 1: It is mere theory, without any proof to sup- 
port it.. There is no proof from the Bible. Not a 
single text can be adduced which asserts or implies, 
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that the divine nature of Christ participated in the suf- 
ferings of his human nature. Nor is there any proof 
from analogy. The reviewer says, ‘‘ Allusion has 
been made to a comparison which may be derived 
from the human nature as composed of body and soul, 
or according to some divisions, of the body, the sen- 
sitive soul, and the rational soul. The comparison, 
we admit, stands at a vast distance, and yet. there is 
no one more just, as far as it goes, or which can fur- 
nish more aid to our conceptions, by the illustrations 
to be drawn from it.”” But the comparison fails utterly 
so far as the present argument is concerned. If the 
object was to show that Christ’s human soul must 
have felt the pains inflicted on his body, the anal- 
ogy would be perfect. But the connection be- 
tween the human and divine natures in the person 
of Christ, is not the same as that which exists between 
the soul and body of man. The human body and the 
human soul, or the human souls, (if the distinction be 
made between the sensitive, and rational soul,) con- 
stitute not only one person, but also one nature; 
whereas, in the person of Christ, there are two distinct 
natures—as distinct, and as far’apart, as the infinite 
God, and finite man. The reviewer himself'says, “It 
has unquestionably been the faith of the church, in all 
ages, that in the incarnation, both natures were pre- 
served distinct, without confusion, composition, or 
conversion. ‘There was no transubstantiation of one 
into the other, and no fusion of both into one.” Who, 
then, is authorized to say, that Christ could not have 
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suffered in his human nature, without imparting any of 
those sufferings to his divine nature. 

2. The theory under consideration implies that a 
change has taken place in the divine nature in conse- 
quence of the incarnation. It admits that the divine 
nature “‘ is, in itself, and in its separate state, impassi- 
ble to all suffering.” But it maintains that it has be- 
come capable of suffering in consequence of its union 
with the human nature. It must then have under- 
gone a change, and a momentous change. But, if I 
mistake not, | have shown that the incarnation implied 
no change whatever in the divine nature, Christ, in 
his divine nature, is “‘ the same yesterday, to day and 
forever,’”? without the least ‘‘ variableness or shadow 
ofturning.”” While in his human nature, he was the 
babe of Bethlehem, and the man of sorrows, and the 
sufferer in the garden and on the cross, he was, at the 
same time, in his divine nature, the glorious sovereign 
of the universe. This we must believe, or we must 
believe, that when he became man, he ceased to be 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The blood of Christ. Texts of scripture which teach that Christ by his 
blood made atonement for sin. It was the death and blood of the victim 
which constituted the typical atonement under the law. As with the type, 
so with the antitype. All Christ’s sufferings were vicarious, but particular 
importance is attached to those which were connected with the shedding 
of his blood. The incarnate God had blood, but it run inhuman veins. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. G. the blood of Christ is to be understood, not literally, but 
figuratively. 


THERE are many texts of scripture which speak of 
the blood of Christ. 1 Peter, 1: 18, 19; ‘ Foras- 
much as ye know that ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
conversation, received by tradition from your fathers, 
but with the precious blood of Christ.” Rev. 5: 9; 
‘“¢ And they sung anew song, saying, Thou art worthy 
to take the book and ‘to open the seals thereof; for 
thou wast slain, and hast_ redeemed us to God by thy 
blood.” Eph. 2: 13; ‘“ But now in Christ Jesus, ye 
who were sometime afar. off, are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ.” 1 John, 1: 7; ‘* The blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.’’ Heb. 9: 
14; ** How much more shall the blood of Christ, who, 
through the eternal spirit, offered himself without spot 
unto God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God?” Rom. 3: 25; “ Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
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blood, the forgiveness of sins.’”’ Rev. 1: 5; ‘ Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood.” Heb. 9: 12; ‘ Neither by the blood of 
goats and calves, but by his own blood, he entered in 
once into the holy place, having obtained eternal re- 
demption for us.” Ver. 22; ‘* Without the shedding 
of blood, there is no remission.” 

These are a few only of the texts in which the 
blood of Christ is mentioned ; and they teach the great 
truth that Christ by his blood has made atonement for 
sin, and procured pardon and eternal life for all who 
repent and believe on him. We are not to conclude, 
however, from these and other similar passages, that 
the atonement of Christ consisted exclusively in those 
sufferings which were connected with the actual shed- 
ding of his blood. But it is manifest, that very special 
importance is attached to those sufferings. 

The ancient sacrifices were intended to prefigure the 
sacrifice which Christ was to make of himself. Now 
what was it in the Jewish sacrifices which constituted 
the typical atonement? It was the death and blood of 
the victim. Thus it is written: ‘ And the bullock for 
a sin offering, whose blood was brought in to make 
atonement.””? The reason which God assigned for pro- 
hibiting the Israelites from eating’ blood, was, that he 
had given the blood to make atonement. ‘I will set 
my face against that soul that eateth blood, and will 
cut him off from among his people ; for the life of the 
flesh is in the blood, and I have given it to you upon 
the altar to make atonement for the soul.” As it was 
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with the type, so with the antitype. The atonement 
of Christ consisted in his sufferings and death, and pe- 
culiar prominence is given to those sufferings which 
were connected with the actual shedding of his blood. 
It is true, that all his sufferings were vicarious. ‘It 
was not by those of the latter period of his life to the 
exclusion of those of an earlier date, that he effected 
the purchase of our salvation. All were necessary, 
from his birth to his death.” Still it is true, that spe- 
cial importance is ascribed in the scriptures to those 
which occured near the close of his life. ‘The pe- 
riod of his mysterious agony, his awful desertion, and 
his actual death, call for particular notice.. This is 
what is emphatically called his hour; the hour and 
power of darkness ; the hour that he should depart out 
of this world. It was now that he was subjected to 
that inexplicable agony which, in the absence of every 
adequate external cause, covered him over with a 
copious sweat of blood. It was now that he was cru- 
elly deserted by all his former friends. It was now 
that he suffered the withdrawal of all sensible tokens 
of his Father’s love; the suspension of every kind of 
sensible support, of every display of divine compla- 
cency ; the felt manifestation of God’s righteous dis- 
pleasure at sin; the total eclipse of the hallowed light 
that had formerly cheered him amid the deepest gloom; 
the paternal desertion which drew from him the deep 
groan of bereavement, ‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ It was now that he suffered the 
pains of actual dissolution. He died the death of. the 
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cross. He bowed his head and gave up the ghost. 
This was the period when emphatically the Son of 
God made atonement for sin; when the dregs of the 
bitter cup were wrung out; when the sentence of. wo 
reached its climax; a period into which, whatever is 
painful in torture, ignominious in shame,fdistressing in 
privation, terrific in Satanic assault, and overwhelm- 
ing in experienced wrath, was, as it were, compressed ; 
a period, whether to the sufferer, or to the guilty world 
whose cause he undertook, the most awfully momen- 
tous since the commencement of time,’”* 

But how are we to understand that numerous class 
of texts which speak of the.blood of Christ? If they 
are to be understood literally, they refer unquestiona- 
bly to sufferings endured by Christ in his human na- 
ture ; for in his divine nature he had no blood to shed. 
But says Mr. G., ‘¢ The incarnate God had blood. _ It 
was sweated forth at Gethsemane. It was poured out 
on Calvary.” I admit that the incarnate God had 
blood. But it ran in human veins. The incarnate 
God had a human body composed of flesh and blood, 
and it was the blood of that body which was shed in 
the garden. and on the cross, The incarnate God had 
‘no other blood. To say that Christ in his divine na- 
ture shed his blood, is not only to depart from the lite- 
ral meaning of the scriptures, but to give to them a 
most unnatural interpretation. 

But Iam referred to Acts 20: 28; ‘¢ Feed the church 
of God which he purchased with his own blood.” 


* Symington on the atonement, pp. 200, 201. 
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That by God in this passage, is meant the incarnate 
God, or the Lord Jesus Christ, no one will deny. That 
he had blood to shed, and that it was actually shed in 
the garden, and on the cross, I have admitted. It was 
with this blood, shed in his human nature, (for he had 
no other blood,) that he purchased the church. To 
maintain that the blood of Christ is the blood of his 
divine nature, is as irrational as it would be to main- 
tain, that the supreme being has a material body. 
But says our author, “The bible in speaking of 
Christ’s blood, gives to the term a meaning vastly 
more comprehensive than its ordinary signification. 
When our Lord, in the same night in which he was 
betrayed, after supper took the cup, and having given 
thanks, gave it to his disciples, saying, drink ye all of 
it, for this is my blood of the New Testament; and 
when his disciples, in obedience to his command, drank 
the cup, they did not actually drink of the blood then 
flowing warm in the veins of their master.”? Very 
true. But what did our Saviour mean when he said, 
“This is my body which is broken for you,” and - 
‘¢'This is my blood of the New Testament which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins?” Did he not 
mean, that this bread, and this wine are symbols, or 
memorials of my body; and my blood, which are about 
to be broken and shed for the sins of the world? To 
what body, and to what blood did he refer, if not to 
the body which was actually broken on the cross, and 
to the blood which was actually shed in the garden 
and on Calvary? And what event is the sacramental 
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supper intended to commemorate, if not the literal cru- 
cifixioh ? 

But says Mr. G., “ The sacramental fluid of which 
they partook, was the blood of the New Testament— 
that mystical, viewless ocean of salvation, provided, 
by the whole expiatory sufferings of Christ, for the 
healing of the nations.”” Is this interpreting the scrip- 
tures in their plain and obvious meaning ? The author 
proceeds, * So when the New Testament declares, that 
the redeemed of every age and nation, are washed, 
and cleansed, and made white, and purged, by the 
blood of Christ, it means not to use the term in its 
strict, literal import, but in the same comprehensive 
sense in which our Saviour had himself used it at the 
institution of his holy Eucharist.’? Surely this writer 
may spare his censures, in future, on those who depart, 
from the literal meaning of the scriptures. According 
to him, the literal shedding of Christ’s blood, had very 
little to do in making an atonement for sin; notwith- 
standing so much importance seems to be ascribed to 
it in the sacred volume. It composed no greater part 
of the expiatory sufferings, than a single drop of water 
composes of the ocean. And yet, according to the 
scriptures, we are redeemed by his blood. His bloed 
was shed for the remission of sins, Our salvation is 
represented as being procured by it. If we adopt the 
theory of our author, this language must all be con- 
verted into metaphor. It must be understood in a 
‘‘ mystical” sense. The atonement, we are to under- 
stand, was not made by the actual shedding of Christ’s 
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blood, nor any part of it of sufficient amount to be 
reckoned by ‘the arithmetic of earth,” or “ the arith- 
metic of angels.” ‘¢ Christ,” says Mr. G.,-‘¢is said to 
have purchased us with his blood.. But how small a 
part, did the blood actually drawn from’ his veins, by 
the sweat of Gethsemane, and the irons of Calvary, 
form of the price which he paid?” . Truly, how small 
a part, according to this theory! too small for “¢ crea- 
ture perception,’’? not worthy to be mentioned. . And 
yet how prominent a place it holds in the sacred scrip- 
tures, ‘‘ Christ,” says Mr. G., “is said to have pur- 
chased us with his blood.” By whom is this said ? 
By the inspired writers. But, according to Mr. G., 
we must not believe this to be true, in any literal sense. 

That the blood of Christ is not to be understood lit- 
erally, Mr. G. argues from the fact, that ‘ Abel, and 
Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham, and other ancient 
saints, were redeemed by it, centuries ‘before the vital 
element had begun to circulate through the arteries of 
the infant Jesus.” With the same reason he might 
argue, that nothing which is said about the sufferings 
of Christ is to be understood literally, because the an- 
cient saints were redeemed, and sanctified, and saved, 
centuries before the incarnation, The ancient saints 
believed in a Saviour to come, and trusted in the merits 
of that atonement which was to be made in fulness of 
time. If that atonement was made by the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ in his human nature, 
they were saved by the merits of that atonement. The 
fact that it was not made till centuries after their 
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death, decides nothing as to the manner in skeet it 
was made. 

“¢ By the blood of Christ then,” says Mr. G. “ the 
oracles of truth mean the totality of the merits of his 
expiatory sufferings.” It is true that the blood of 
Christ is sometimes spoken of in the scriptures, as if it 
constituted the whole price of our redemption. And 
why? Not because it is to be understood in a figura- 
tive and “ mystical” sense ; but because the sufferings 
of Christ during the last hates of his life, particularly 
from the time of his agony in the garden, to the time 
when he expired on the cross, constitute by far the 
most important part of his sufferings. It was then 
that he bore our sins in his own body on the tree, and 
emphatically made atonement. Hence the blood and 
death of Christ are often spoken of, as if they consti- 
tuted the whole of theeatonement. 


CHAPTER X. 


Death of Christ. Evidence that the death which Christ suffered, was a 
literal death in his human nature. It was the death of the cross. Death 
inflicted by the hands of men. The life which Christ laid down, was the 
life which he took again at his resurrection. , The death which Christ suf- 
fered was accomplished at Jerusalem. It is commemorated in the Lord’s 
supper. It was the death of the body.. The incarnate God could die. He 
did die, but it was as man he died, not as God. Examination of Rev, 1: 
18; “I am he that liveth and was dead.” Heb. 1: 3; and Phil. 2: 5-8; 
The exaltation of Christ. 


Tuat Christ died to make atonement for sin, is as- 
serted in different forms, in a great multitude of instan- 
ces in the scriptures. Rom. 5: 8; ‘God commend- 
eth his love toward us, in that while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for us.” 1 Cor. 15:3; “ For I de- 
livered to you first of all, that which I also received, 
how that Christ died for our sins, according to the 
scriptures.” Rom. 5: 6; “In due time, Christ died 
for the ungodly.” 2 Cor. 5: 14; -‘ For we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were all dead.’? Rom. 
5: 10; “If when we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son.”” Very many 
more texts, of similar import, might be quoted. 

_ Now what are we to understand by this language ? 
In what sense did Christ die? Did he die in-his hu- 
man nature only, or in his divine nature? If the dec- 
larations of scripture are to be taken in their most ob- 
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vious import, there can be no doubt on this points It 
is certain that he did die a literal death in his human 
nature. Did.he also die in his divine nature? Did 
the everliving God suffer death? It would seem as if 
the bare statement of this question, would be a suffi- 
cient answer to it. 

That the death of Christ was. a literal death in his 
human nature, is evident from several circumstances 
mentioned in connection with it. 

1. The death which Christ suffered, was the death 
of the cross. It was to endure this death that he be- 
came incarnate. He “took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant,’’ aud ‘ became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” Now we know that it was Christ 
as man, who died on the cross. It was his human 
body which was nailed to the accursed tree. It was 
as man that he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost. 
But it is said, ‘‘ If the expiatory death was but the 
death of the cross in the literal import of the words, 
then bodily pain was the sole price of redemption.” 
This does not follow. It was on the cross that, Christ 
experienced the bitterest sufferings of hissoul. It was 
there that he exclaimed, «‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” And since it is expressly declared 
that the death which he endured was the death of the 
cross, we must believe that it was a death endured in 
his human nature only, unless we put a forced and un- 
natural construction upon the language of scripture. 

“The terms,” says Mr. G., ‘the death of the 
cross, when applied by the Holy Ghost, to the passion 
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of the incarnate Deity, swell beyond their lexicographic 
meaning, as far as the distance from the manger-cradle 
to the eternal throne. The lowly terms Sauer thus 
infinitely expanded, represent, not only the pains cor- 
poreal and mental of Mary’s human son, but the de- 
scent, and incarnation, and self-immolation of him who 
said, ‘let there be light, and there was light.’ ” 

In regard to:this statement I will simply ask, is this 
receiving the words of scripture in their ‘plain, ob- 
vious and ordinary import?” 

2. The death which Christ suffered, was a death3 in- 
flicted by the hands of men. Christ thus foretold his 
death, Luke 18: 31-33; “ Behold we go up to Jeru- 
salem, and all things that’ are written by the prophets 
concerning the Son of Man shall be accomplished. 
For he shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall 
be mocked, and. spitefully entreated, and spitted on, 
and they shall scourge him, and put him to death, and 
the third day he shall rise again.” Acts 2: 23; 
‘Him being delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and with wick- 
ed hands, have crucified and slain.”’ Ver. 36; ‘‘ There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that 
God hath made that same Jesus whom ye have cruct- 
fied, both Lord and Christ.” 1 Thess. 2: 15; ‘* Who 
have both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own pro- 
phets.” Acts 3: 15; * And killed the Prince of Life, 
whom God hath raised from the dead, whereof we are 
witnesses.” 1 Cor, 2: 8; “ Which none of the prin- 
ces of this world knew, for had they known it, they 
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would not have crucified the Lord of glory.” » And 
did the murderers of Christ put him to death in his 
divine nature? Man can kill the body only. 

But who was the “ Prince of life, and the Lord. of 
glory?” “ Doubtless,’ says Mr, G., “it was not the | 
mere humanity of ve of Nazareth.” This no one 
pretends. These titles designate the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that Person who is both God and man. But 
they killed the Prince of life, and crucified the Lord 
of glory. Who did it? The princes of this world. 
Men. And did men kill-the divine Being? Did men 
nail the divine nature to the cross? Let it be remem- 
bered that there is no intimation given by the sacred 
writers, that the Prince of life, and Lord of glory suf- 
fered any other death than that which was inflicted by 
the hands of men. The death, therefore, spoken of, 
must have been the literal death which Christ suffered 
in his human nature. 

But the name “ Prince of life’? denotes more than 
the humanity of Christ. True. So the name Abel 
denotes more than the mere body of Abel. But when 
he was slain by him who could only kill the body, we 
say that Abel was killed. So the scriptures affirm 
that Christ was crucified and slain, although it was 
true only of his human body. But says Mr. G. “ man 
is not perforated by the perforation of his vestment.” 
Very true—because his vestment is no part of his per- 
son. Buta man is perforated by the perforation of 
his body, and this is the only way in which he can be 
perforated ; for what steel ever perforated the im- 
_ mortal spirit ? 
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3. The nature of the: death which Christ suffered, 
will be apparent, if we consider the manner in which 
it is spoken of in connection with his resurrection. 
Christ said, John 10: 17; ‘ Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my, life, that I might 
take it again.”? Here we are taught that the life 
which Christ laid down, was the life which he took 
again when he rose from the dead; and that, we 
know, was. the life of his body. 1 Cor..15: 3-5. 
‘For I delivered unto you first of all, that which I 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to 
the scriptures, and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day, according to the scriptures, and 
that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve.” 
And was Christ in his divine nature, buried, and raised 
from the dead, and seen by the Apostles. No manhath 
seen God at any time. But the Apostles did see 
Christ, both before his death, and after his resurrection. 
Itis perfectly evident, therefore, that it was in his hu- 
man nature only that Christ died, was buried, and rose 
again. 

4. The death which Christ suffered, was the death 
which was accomplished. at Jerusalein. When our 
Lord took Peter, and John, and James into a moun- 
tain, and was transfigured before them, it is said, Luke 
9: 30: 31; ‘¢ Behold, there talked with him two 
men, which were Moses and Elias, who appeared in 
glory, and spake of his decease which he should accom- 
plish at Jerusalem.”’ If Christ suffered death in his 
divine nature, his decease was not accomplished at Je- 
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rusalem ; but pervaded the universe ; for it was the 
death of the Omnipresent God. 

5. The death which Christ suffered, was the death 
which is commemorated inthe Lord’s supper. Says 
the Apostle, ‘As often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death until he come.”’ 


Now what do we commemorate in’ this. ordinance, if 


not the death which literally occurred on Calvary ? 
Of what is the broken bread symbolical, if not of the 
body which was literally broken on the cross? And 
of what is the wine symbolical, if not of that blood 
which was literally shed in the garden and on Calvary ? 
. The foregoing considerations, if I mistake not, make 
it abundantly evident, that the death which Christ suf- 
fered, must have occurred in his human nature only. 
It was the death of the cross—death inflicted by the 
hands of men—death in the same nature as that in 
which he was buried and raised from the dead—the 
death which was accomplished at Jerusalem, and 
which is commemorated by the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. I might add, it was the death of the body; 
for a body was prepared for him in which to die, and 
he bore our sins in his own body on the tree. | 
But, says Mr. G., ‘¢ The incarnate God could die.” 
Admitted. I maintain that the incarnate God did die. 
The “ Prince of life” was “killed.” “The Lord of 
elory”’ was ‘ crucified.’? He ‘became obedient unto 


death.” But it was‘ the death of the cross,” and was | 


endured only in his human nature. But Mr. G. main- 
tains that he died in both his natures, He says, ‘¢ The 
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incarnate God, in his united natures, was born of a 
woman, as the ordinary sons of humanity are born; 
he died in his united natures, as the ordinary sons of 
humanity die.” To this declaration I can by no means 
subscribe. What is said of the: birth of Christ must 
be said of his human nature only. If Christ, in his 
divine nature, was born of the virgin, then he is not the 
eternal God, but began to exist, less than nineteen 
hundred years ago. If, in his divine nature, he was 
born of the virgin, then it was true of him in that 
nature that he ‘increased ‘in wisdom and ‘statare.” 
It was true of him in that nature, that he was only 
twelve years old when he disputed with the doctors in 
the temple, and that he “began to be about thirty 
years of age” when he commenced his public ministry. 
It must not be forgotten, that the two natures in the. 
person of Christ are entirely distinct. When it is said 
that he was born, that he grew up. from infancy to 
manhood, that he was subject to his reputed parents, | 
that he ate, drank, slept, and was weary; these things 
are affirmed of him in his human nature only. It was 
only as man, that he “ was born as the ordinary sons | 
of humanity are born.” Hence, if the analogy holds, 
it was only as man that he died, ‘as the ordinary sons 
of humanity die.’’ . r 

‘<The human soul,”’ says Mr. G. “is as deathless 
‘as the ethereal essence of its creator. The soul of an 
ordinary man does not cease to be at his death, any 
more than the ethereal essence of the Son of God ceased 
tobe.” True. And for this reason, when. we speak 
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of the death of an ordinary man we never predicate 
death of his soul—and when we say that man is mor- 
tal, no one understands us to affirm this of his soul ; 
but every body understands us to affirm it of-his body 
only. If then, it were true, that the divine nature of 
Christ sustained the relation to his body that his'hu- 
man soul did, it would not, according to his own 
showing, be true, that when he died, he died in his 
divine nature,—for even his human soul did not die. 
But the divine nature of Christ was not the soul of his 
human body ; for he had a human soul, like every 
other man. In his divine nature, he was not confined 
to the clay.tenement of his humanity ; but he was the 
Omnpipresent God. avid | 
But says Mr. G. “ we rest. our position that the 
Second Person of the Trinity really died in his united 
natures, upon authority as much above the dogmas of 
human reason, as the heavens are higher than the 
earth.” ; 
. [have yet failed to see this authority. The following 
passage, however, is thought to be decisive; Rev. 1: 
17: 18; ‘¢] am the First and the Last.. Ioam He that 
liveth and was dead, and behold I.am. alive forever- 
more.”? Ver. 11; ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the First 
and ‘the last.’? ** Who was lke’ it: is asked, ‘‘of 
whom the declaration was thus made that he had been 
dead? It is the same being” we are told, ‘‘ that was 
alive again. And who was he that was thus alive ? 
It was the God-man in his united natures. To give | 
truth, then, to the divine declaration, it must have been 
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the God-man in his united natures, who had been 
dead.’ This does not follow, except on the supposi- 
tion that what is affirmed of the God-man, must be 
affirmed of both his natures. This supposition I 
have shown to be false, But,says our author, “the 
glorious apparition at Patmos, in declaring that he had 
been dead, did not intend merely to refer to the sever- 
ance of the immaterial and material parts of his being. 

The speaker was the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
verse. When he said that he himself, his own undi- 
vided, majestic self, had been dead, he did not mean to 
point alone to the visible extinction of his life on Cal- 
vary.” Did he mean that as “Creator and Ruler of 
the universe,” he had died? If he did not point to 
the death which occurred on Calvary, to what other » 
death did he point? The declaration of Christ at Pat- 
mos that he had been. dead, was strictly true, if he 
suffered death only in his human nature ; and where 
are we taught that he suffered any other death ? 

But, we are told that «it would depreciate the Maj- 
esty of the awful scene to suppose that the divine Per- 
sonage meant to speak only of the severance, for three 
days, of his material and incorporeal natures.” | What 
is this but human reasoning?“ We rest our position,” 
says our author, ‘upon authority as much above | 
the dogmas of human reason, as the heavens are higher 
than the earth.” Let us, then, have such authority. 
IT inquire what evidence there is, that when Christ 
said, he had been dead, he referred to any other death 
than to the visible extinction of his life on the cross? 

12 
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The first answer is, that He, the God-man says that 
he had been dead. This no one denies. | But does he 
affirm that he died in his divine nature? Heaffirms no 
such thing. The first answer therefore fails. The 
second answer is, such asupposition ‘* would depreciate 
the majesty of the awful scene.”? This is leaving the 
Bible and trusting to the decision of fallible reason. 
There are some other expressions of Christ in his 
address to his disciple at Patmos, which Mr. G. en- 
deavors to press into his argument. He says, ‘‘ The 
speaker applied to himself in the three stages of his 
action—the speaking, the dying, and the resuscitated 
stage, the same personal pronoun. Jam he that liveth, 
and was dead, and behold I am alive forevermore. If 
the speaker was God, it follows that he who had been 
dead, and was alive, was also God.” The speaker 
was Christ—the God-man, one person in two natures. 
This person had been dead ; but the question is, did 
he suffer death in his divine nature? Christ said to 
his disciples, ““ Where two or three are gathered to 
gether in my name, there am J in the midst of them.” 
The same person who made this declaration, said, 
‘¢My Father is greater than J.” Here the same per- 
sonal pronoun is used, and the speaker, in both cases, 
is the same. The first declaration, as all will admit, 
could not be true of him in his human nature. Nor 
could the last be true of him in his divine nature. Yet 
both declarations were true.. And the things affirmed 
were true of the same person. The declaration of 
Christ, therefore, ‘“‘ I am he that liveth and was dead,”’ 
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affords not a particle of proof that he intended to pred- 
icate death of his divine nature. a 

«¢ We are therefore authorized,”’ says Mr. G., ‘ and 
in duty bound to construe the declaration of Patmos, 
that the divine speaker. had been dead, according to 
the obvious meaning of the terms, and to apply it to 
his whole united being. The Bible contains nothing 
to interdict such a construction. ‘The construction is 
required by the elemental rudiments of speech. It is 
a self-evident truism, that a part is not the whole.” 
If this reasoning is sound, it will prove, that when 
Christ said, “‘ lam Alpha,” and “ before Abraham was, 
I am;’’ he meant to affirm these things of his human, 
as well as his divine nature; and when he said, ‘¢ My 
Father is greater than I,” he meant to affirm this of 
his divine, as well as of his humannature. ‘ A part is 
not the whole.”’ It will also follow from this mode of 
reasoning, that when it is said of aman that he is wise 
and just, this is affirmed of his body, as well as of his 
soul; and that when it is said of a man that he has 
black hair, and blue eyes, this is affirmed of his soul, 
as well as of his body. ‘A part: is not the whole.” 

To prove that Christ died in his divine nature, Mr. 
G. adduces atext which he had previously considered 
when attempting to show that the incarnation itself 
implied suffering. Phil. 2: 5-8; “ Let this mind be in 
; you which was also in Christ Jesus ; who being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God; but made himself of no reputation, [emptied 
himself, ] and took upon him the form of a servant, and 
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was made in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross.” Does 
this passage contain any intimation that Christ died in 
his divine nature ? Who was it that was in the form 
of God, and thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God? It was Christ i in his divine nature, and in his’ 
divine nature only. These things could not be predi- 
cated of hishuman nature. Who was it that appeared 
in the form of a servant, and in fashion as a man? It 
was Christ in his human nature. These things could 
not be predicated of his divine nature. Who -was it 
that became obedient unto death? It was Christ—the 
same person who was in the form of God, and who was 
in the form of a servant. In which nature did he suf- 
fer death? Obviously in that nature in which he ap- 
peared in the form of a servant, and in fashion as a 
man; for it was the death of the cross. which he suf- 
fered, and which he could suffer only as man. 
Besides—In the next three verses it is written, 
‘© Wherefore God hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name, that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, 
and thatevery tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” The exalt- 
ation of Christ is represented as the reward of his suf- 
ferings. ‘¢ Wherefore,” that is, for this reason, because,. 
as is asserted in the preceding verse, he became obe- 


dient unto death, God hath highly exalted him. The 
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nature, therefore, in which he was exalted, is the 
nature in which he suffered death. And in which 
nature was Christ’s exaltation? Evidently in that 
nature in which he appeared in his state of humiliation, 
and that was his human nature. As is well expressed 
in the Assembly’s Catechism, ‘ Christ’s humiliation 
consisted in his being born, and that in a low condition ; 
made under the law, undergoing the miseries of this 
life, the wrath of God, and the cursed death of the cross ; 
in being buried, and continuing under the power of 
death for a time.” 

_ “Christ’s exaltation consisteth in his rising again from 
the dead the third day, in ascending up into heaven, 
in sitting at the right hand of God the Father, and in 
coming to judge the world at the last day.” Christ’s 
exaltation could not be predicated of his divine nature ; 
for in his divine nature, he was “over all, God blessed 
_ forever.”’ He possessed all the attributes of Jehovah, 
and was, of course , infinitely exalted. 

But says our author, ‘* Let it not be said that the 
Creator of the world already stood at the very pinacle 
of exaltation, and therefore lacked capacity to be ex- 
alted farther.” + But is it not “aself-evident truism,” 
that no addition can be made to that which is infinite ? 
If any addition can be made to the power of God, then 
he is not now Almighty. If any addition can be made 
to his knowledge, then he is not now Omniscient. — If 
any addition can be made: to his rectitude, then he is 
not now perfectly righteous. And if any addition can 
be made to his exaltation, then he is not now infinitely 
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exalted. And if “oe is not infinitely exalted, he is not 
infinite in all his perfections, and is consequently capa- 
ble of change. Say not that this is ‘* but the micro- 
scopic view of human reason.” If we cannot assume 
in our reasoning, the absolute perfection of the divine | 
character, we may at once dispense with all reason- 
ing on theological subjects. But our author says, that 
‘« by the consummation of the work of redemption—the 
whole Godhead was ineffably exalted. The Son was 
exalted. The Holy Ghost was exalted. The Father 
was exalted.’”’ If by this he means that God was glo- 
rified—that is, that his perfections were strikingly ex- 
hibited to his creatures, this is undoubtedly true. But 
if he means that any addition was made to God’s essen- 
tial glory, then he denies the absolute perfection of the 
divine character. 

“¢ That the term death,’? says Mr. G., ‘¢ when ap- 
plied to represent the expiatory sufferings, was satisfied 
by the physical expiration on Calvary, is a theory 
opposed to the letter and spirit of the scriptures.’? How 
this can be said with truth, when it is a fact that the 
scriptures so often speak of Christ’s death as the death 
of the cross, and never intimate that he suffered any 
other death, 1 am unable to see. Our author proceeds, 
‘There were sufferings behind the veil which shut out — 
mortal vision, unseen and nameless. Those sufferings 
formed the true consummation of the mediatorial death 
of the Bible. . Of that death of deaths, the visible ex- 
tinction of life on Calvary, was but the shadow. The 
physical expiration on Calvary was but the death of 
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the redeeming man. The expiatory sufferings of the 
redeeming God, included too, under the awful name of 
the king of terrors, and constituting the infinite portion 
of the redeeming sacrifice, were viewless, unseen by 
mortals, perhaps seen only by the sacred three.” 

On this statement I wish to make two or three 
remarks. 

1. Our author sad hes that the death of the cross, 
that which was endured by Christ in his human nature, 
was that only which was visible to mortals. The suf- 
ferings of Christ in his divine nature, were ‘‘ viewless, 
unseen by mortals.” There can, of course, be no evi-. 
dence, that such sufferings existed, unless it is commu- 
nicated by revelation. 

2. We look in vain for any inspired declaration, that 
Christ suffered and died in his divine nature. Notone 
such declaration can be found. On the contrary, when 
the scriptures speak of the death of Christ, they point 
us to the visible “ expiration.” ‘ Christ suffered for 
usin the flesh,”” was “ put to death in the flesh,” “ be- 
came obedient unto—the death of the cross,” was 
“killed,” was ‘crucified and slain,” and shed _ his 
blood for the remission of sins. 

3. If the visible death on the cross was but the 
‘¢ shadow,’ and the “ viewless, unseen” sufferings were 
the substance ; it is strange that the scriptures should 
say so much ion the shadow, and nothing at all 
about the substance, Away with all conjecture. Let 
us have inspired testimony that Christ died in ‘“ his 
ethereal essence.” . ; 


CHAPTER XI. 


Death of Christ continued. Mr. G.’s remarks on_ the second chapter of 
Hebrews. According to Mr. G. Christ suffered two deaths perfectly distinct 
from each other. The term death used by Mr. G. in a sense altogether dif- 
ferent from its ordinary import. Hence he departs from his own rule in 
interpreting scripture. 


In a former chapter, I quoted several passages from 
the second chapter of the epistlé to the Hebrews, to 
show that the object for which Christ became. incar- 
nate, was, that he might suffer and die for the sins of 
men. Mr. G. was aware that these passages present 
strong objections to his theory. Hence he labors hard 
to obviate them. He says, “The second chapter of 
Hebrews contains the declaration that the incarnate © 
God tasted death for every man. Was the tasting 
of death the act of his mere humanity, or the concur- 
rent act of both his united natures? The question is 
vital to our discussion.”” The question is. not stated 
exactly as it should be. It was Christ, the incarnate 
God, that tasted death. The act was Ais. But did, 
he taste death in his divine nature; or in his human 
nature only? Mr. G. says, “it was not the taste of 
physical death that was intended.” That Christ did 
taste physical death in his human nature, cannot be 
denied. He was ‘put to death in the flesh.” “He 
was crucified and slain.”” He ‘“ bowed his head and 
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gave up the Ghost.” If it was not this death that 
was intended, what death was intended ? 

Besides it must be remembered that he ‘‘ was made 
a little lower than the angels,” that he might “ taste 
death for every man;’’ that is, that he might be ca- 
pable of suffering death for the sins of men. If “it 
was not the taste of physical death that was intended,” 
why was it necessary that he should be made a little 
lower than the angels in order that he might taste it? 
But says Mr, G., “the taster of death in the ninth 
verse, is, in the tenth verse, styled the captain of our 
salvation. The taster of death, and the captain of our 
salvation, are, therefore, identically one and the same. 
Who then, was the captain of our salvation? Cer- 
tainly the Second Person of the Trinity clothed in 
flesh. The human son of the virgin, was not the cap- 
tain. He was but the subaltern in the work of redemp- 
tion.” Does Mr. G. mean to intimate that the human 
son of the virgin, and the captain of our salvation, are 
two distinct persons? Does he not know that the 
captain of our salvation is both God and man—one 
person in two distinct natures? That he tasted death 
in his human nature, on the cross, cannot admit of a 
question. But where is the proof that he tasted an- 
other death in his divine-nature? That any suchdeath 
was ever witnessed, except bv the ‘“‘ Sacred Three,” 
our author does not pretend. If they have given us an 
account of it, let us be referred to that account. | 

Here, let it be remarked, according to our author’s 
theory, Christ suffered two deaths, perfectly distinct 
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from each other. There was the “physical death” 
which took place, in his human nature, on the cross, 
and which was visible to men; and there was another 
death, experienced in his divine nature, and which 
was ‘‘ viewless, unseen by mortals.”’ They must have 
been distinct, because the former was only the death 
of the body. Even the human soul of Christ did not 
die when he expired on the cross. If then, Christ, in 
his divine nature, did suffer death, it must have been 
altogether a different death from that which he expe- 
rienced on the cross. Consequently he must have 
suffered two deaths. Mr. G. says, indeed, that Christ 
‘Chadtwo lives, the human and the divine.” If then he 
suffered death in his divine, as well as in his human 
nature, he must have died two deaths, But where is 
there a particle of evidence from the scriptures that 
Christ suffered more than one death. . We often read of 
the death of Christ, but where do we read of the deaths 
of Christ? Christ is repeatedly said to have laid down 
his life ; but where is he said to have laid down his 
lives ? 

Besides—How long did Christ remain under the 
power of death? Christ said to his disciples, Mark 
10: 33, 34; ‘The son of man shall bedelivered unto 
the chief priests, and unto the scribes, and they shall 
condemn him to death, and shall deliver him to the 
Gentiles ; and they shall mock him, and shall scourge 
him, and shall spit upon him, and shall kill him, and 
the third day he shall rise again.” Agreeably to this 
prediction, we know that he died, and was buried, and 
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rose again the third day. From the time of his cruci- 
fixion, therefore, to the third day, he was dead. Does 
Mr.-G. suppose that during this whole period, Christ 
in his divine nature, in “his ethereal essence,” was 
under the power of death? If not, then he certainly 
does maintain, that the death which Christ experienced 
in ‘his ethereal essence,” was entirely distinct from 
that which took place on Calvary, and of which the 
scriptures speak so frequently. 

Again—Christ said, “I lay down my life, that I 
may take it again.”” The life which he laid down 
when he expired on the cross, we know that he did 
take again when he rose from the dead, on the third 
day. Ifhe laid down his divine life, when did he take 
it again? Did he take it again on the third day? By 
the death of Christ, in his divine nature, Mr. G. sup- 
poses was meant that cup of suffering which was “ filled 
to the very brim with the wrath of Almighty God 
against sin.” Does he suppose that Christ, in his di- 
vine nature, was drinking this cup during the whole 
period that his body lay in the tomb? The scriptures 
seem to intimate that Christ’s sufferings ceased when 
he said ‘ it is finished,”’ and ‘‘ bowed his head and 
gave up the ghost.’? The truth is, there is not the 
least evidence, that Christ suffered any other death 
than that respecting which he conversed with Moses 
and Elias on the Mount of Transfiguration, and 
‘which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

“To suffer and die,’ says Mr. G. ‘* was the object 
for which the living God became the incarnate captain 
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of our salvation.” This is what I maintain. .It is the 
very thing which is taught in the second chapter of 
Hebrews. Christ was “ made a little lower than the 
angels ;”” “he took on him the seed of Abraham ;” be- 
came a partaker ‘of flesh and blood ;” and ‘in all 
things’? was ‘made like unto his brethren ;’’ for the 
express purpose thathe might become a perfect Saviour 
“through sufferings,’’ ‘‘ taste death for every man,” 
and ‘‘ make. reconciliation for the sins of the people.” 
But says Mr. G., ‘‘ The captain of our salvation was 
to suffer and die in all the elements which constitute 
his being. He was to suffer in both his natures. He 
was to die the death of a mortal; he was to die the: 
death of an immortal. If he did not suffer and die in 
all the elements which formed his united being, and 
constituted his identity, then the captain of our salva- 
tion was never made perfect through suffering.’’ This 
is mere assertion.. It is not said or implied in this 
chapter that the captain of our salvation must suffer in 
both his natures, in order to be ‘ perfect through suf- 
fering,” On the contrary, the whole strain of the 
chapter teaches that Christ became incarnate that i 
might be capable of suffering. . : 
In commenting on the 14th verse of this chapter, 
Mr. G. says, ‘* He who with the children took part of 
flesh and blood, was the Second Person of the glorious 
Trinity. The human son of the virgin took not part of 
flesh and blood by voluntary agency. He was the 
passive recipient. That the Second Person of the 
Trinity assumed not incarnation from any lack of capa- 
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city to suffer in his ethereal essence, if such had been 
his holy will, has already appeared.” If I mistake not, « 
the contrary has appeared; and we are here taught 
that he took part of flesh and blood, for the express 
purpose that he might ‘through death, destroy him ~ 
that had the power ofdeath.” Let it not be forgotten, 
that the prominent idea held up in this chapter, is, that _ 
Christ assumed human nature, that he might, by suffer- 
ing and death, make atonement for sin. But says Mr. 
G., ‘‘ It was deemed fitting in the conclave of the’ God- 
head, that its Second glorious Person should accom- 
’ plish his expiatory sacrifice clothed in the fallen nature 
whose redemption he had assumed. Though he might 
have suffered of his own free volition, without incar- 
nation, yet he needed ‘incarnation for suffering in the 
peculiar mode devised by’infinite wisdom.” Why he 
needed incarnation for the purpose of suffering in the 
room of sinners, if he might have suffered in their room, 
without it, does not appear. The reasons which he 
has assigned, I have already examined, and if 1 mis- 
take not, I have shown them to be insufficient. Be- 
sides, according to the theory of our author, the suffer- 
ings endured by Christ in consequence of the incarna- 
tion, form too small a part of his expiatory sufferings, 
to be computed by *“ the arithmetic of earth,” or “the 
arithmetic of angels.”? His sufferings were endured 
almost entirely in “ his ethereal essence.” Surely our 
author will not contend that the incarnation was neces- 
sary that he might endure these sufferings. “The 
peculiar mode”’ of suffering, therefore, which according 
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to our author ‘infinite wisdom devised,” and for 
which incarnation was needed, must. have had refer- 
ence entirely to his sufferings in his human nature. 
And yet he tells us that these are too small and insig- 
nificant almost to be thought of. According to him, 
' therefore, the incarnation was necessary, not that 
Christ might endure sufferings sufficient to make atone- 
ment, but that he might endure a part of those suffer- 
ings, too small for ‘ creature perception.” 

I would seriously inquire, if this does mot give us 
very diminutive ideas of the object of the incarnation ? 
According to the apostle, Christ became incarnate, that 
he might “make reconciliation for the sins of the peo- 
ple,” and ‘‘ destroy him that had the power of death.”’ 
The sufferings which he endured in consequence of his 
incarnation, and which he was qualified to endure by 
his incarnation, were the sufferings by which our re- 
demption was purchased. But according to Mr. G., 
they constituted too small a part of the price of our 
redemption, to be worthy to be taken into account. 

“Jt was,’ says Mr. G., * through death that the 
Son of God destroyed him that had the power of death. 
What then, was this conquering death, through which 
the power of darkness was subdued, and a world re- 
deemed? ‘The question touches the very core of our 
argument.” Truly it does. And the answer is easy ; 
for it is furnished by the apostle. ‘ Forasmuch then, 
as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he 
also himself, took part of the same.” Why?. ‘ That 
through death, he might destroy him that had the 
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power of death.” ‘ This conquering death,” therefore, 
was the death which Christ became qualified to suffer 
by taking part of flesh and blood, and which he actu- 
ally did suffer in consequence of his incarnation. It 
was, of course, the death of the cross. But this, it is 
said, would exclude from the price of redemption, even 
the sufferings of his human soul. By nomeans. When 
the scriptures speak of the death of Christ, they do not 
refer merely to his bodily pains ; but to all the suffer- 
ings which stood connected with his death, It was 
not bodily: pain only which caused his dissolution. 
Mental agonies, doubtless, had their full share in has- 
tening that event. 

‘¢Of the great conquering death,’’ Mr. G. says, “its 
efficacious, its absorbing, its infinite element, was the 
world-redeeming agony of his ethereal essence.” Of 
how little consequence then, must have been the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ in his human nature. Why 
are they ever mentioned in the scriptures. ? 

But what was that death which was endured by 
Christ ‘*in his ethereal substance ?”” Our author has 
not undertaken to define it. He says indeed, “ it deri- 
ved the name of death from no uninspired vocabulary. 
Human lore would have deemed incongruous the appli- 
cation of the name to*those supernatural throes and 
spasms which filled to overflowing the undying spiritu- 
ality, divine and human, of the incarnate God, but 
which formed not constituents in the process of his 
mere physical decease. And in the dictionaries of sec- 
ular learning, the name would have been held just as 
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inapplicable té,the unearthly pangs of his mortal soul, 
"as to the ineffable agonies of his ethereal essence.” 
_We learn from this statement, that we are not to 
ascertain the meaning of the term death, as used by our ° 
author, from ‘the dictionaries of secular learning,” 
nor from “any human vocabulary.” How then, are 
we to ascertain it. Death is a word very frequently 
used, both in the scriptures, and in other writings, as 
well as in common conversation. It is used with dif- 
ferent meanings, and those meanings, have been accu- 
rately defined. Now what is the rule laid down by 
our author, to ascertain the meaning of words used in 
the scriptures? Speaking of the science of construing 
words, he says, ‘‘ The most simple, universal, and con- 
trolling axiom, is, its elemental rule that words are to 
be construed according to their plain, obvious, and ordi- 
nary import.’ Again, speaking of the Bible he says, 
‘That document, written by the hand of God, to en- 
lighten the common mind, should be ever meekly 
received by the children of men, according to the plain, 
obvious, and ordinary import of its sacred words.” 

I wish now to. ascertain the meaning of the word 
death, as applied to Christ in the scriptures. _ Accord- 
ing to the rule here given, I must understand it in some 
one of its ordinary meanings. There are three senses 
in which the word is used in the scriptures, and other 
writings. 1. Natural death, which denotes the sepa- 
ration of the soul and body. 2. Sonia death, which de-— 
notes the entire destitution of spiritual life, or holiness, 
and which is called a death in trespasses and sins. 3. 
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Eternal death, which denotes the endless continuance 
of spiritual death, together with the torments occasion- 
ed by the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched. In which of these senses am I to’ under- 
stand the word death, when predicated of Christ in the 
scriptures ? That Christ actually died on the cross in 
the first sense, there can be no doubt. But he thus 
died only in his human nature. But Mr. G. iaiitiihs 
that he died in his divine nature, or “in his ethereal 
substance,” and that this is entirely different from the 
physical death which occurred on the cross. What 
was this death? Not spiritual death, for that would 
imply that he became a totally ddnrdved being. - Not 
eternal death, for no one supposes that Christ has be- 
come an eternal outcast from heaven, or that he suffer- 
ed from the stings of a guilty conscience,’ or from the 
exercise of malignant passions, which make up a large 
proportion of the sufferings of the lost. The ‘term 
death, therefore, as applied to Christ’s divine nature, 
is not to ‘be understood in any of its ordinary senses. 
What then, becomes of our author’s rule for interpret- 
ing the language of scripture? ‘¢ But,”’ he says, “ the 
Bible has imparted to the term death, a meaning un- 
known to the dictionaries of secular lore.”? And what 
is this meaning? Where is the passage of scripture 
which gives us the definition ?. For any such passage, | 
we look in vain. “That the term death is used: in the 
scriptures to denote “ physical decease,” “ the undy- 
ing misery of the indestructible spirit,” and a “‘ death 
in trespasses and sins,” our author admits; and he 
13 
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does not. adduce a text to prove that it is used in any 
other sense. Yet he is very sure that when the death 
of Christ is spoken of, the term is used in a sense en- 
tirely different from any of these. Consequently he 
departs from the rule which he has himself laid down 
for interpreting the language of the Bible. ; | 
But, says our author, “In the vocabulary of the 
Bible, death’ means penal suffering, corporeal, and, 
incorporeal, temporal and eternal. It is the appropri- 
ate scriptural name of penal suffering, in all its infinite 
variety of modifications, It shadows forth the penal 
sufferings of lost souls, and as we believe, of fallen 
angels. Once, in the history of the universe, has penal 
suffering ae ae on spotless purity. To express the 
‘penal suffering , borne by the Son of God, no new name 
was Leniited into scriptural diction.” 
And have we at length obtained the scriptural Jah: 
nition of death, as applied to the divine nature of 
Christ? In what, chapter and verse of the Bible is 
this definition found? Besides__Is there no. penal 
‘suffering but death? What are fines: and imprison- 
- ments, and scourgings, and all the various. modes of 
torture which have been. invented as. punishments? 
Are they all to be denominated death?’ Death, it is 
true, is one kind of penal suffering ; but penal suffer- 
ing is no more the definition of death, than it is the 
definition of zmprisonment. When the term death is 
used to denote a kind of punishment, it is always used 
in some one of the senses which have been specified. 
. Let a single passage of scripture be pointed out, in 
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which penal suffering is called death, which does not 
mean natural, spiritual, or eternal death ? That Christ 
did not suffer in. his divine nature, spiritual or eternal 
death, has been shown. . If then he suffered any other 
death, but the literal death-which he endured on the 
cross, it must have*been a kind of death unknown mot 
only to every “ uninspired vooabulary,”” but to “the 
vocabulary of the Bible.” 

Mr. G. does not undertake to give us any definite 
account of this death. He supposes, indeed, that it 
cannot-be described, or even conceived of by mortal 
man, and probably not by the highest archangel. He 
says, ‘* The term death, oreither of its synonymes, then, 
when applied in scripture to the Second Person of the 
Trinity, meant not to intimate the cessation of his ex- 
istence even for a moment. It meant to shadow forth 
to the imagination, and impress on the heart, the image 
of those vicarious sufferings, equivalent in the estimate 
of Sovereign grace, to the eternal death of the re- 
deemed, which the uncreated Son endured for their 
velemnplio.” 

But if the word death, when applied to Christ, is 
used in a sense so vatediest from its meaning. in other 
parts of scripture, why have we not some intimation 
of the fact ? In the many texts in which Christ’s death 
is spoken of in the New Testament, is there any thing 
in the manner in which it is mentioned, which would 
lead us to suppose that it denotes, not only something 
different from all the kinds of death elsewhere men-_ 
tioned in the scriptures, but something of which neither 
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man nor angel hadaconception ? If it denotes sufferings 
which “could not be bodied forth, with distinctness, in 
words to be found in any human vocabulary, nor prob- 
ably in the. vocabulary of heaven’’if, as our author 
Says, ‘the viewless recess in which were consumma- 
te@ the s&fferings of the Prince of life in his ethereal 
essence, witnessed throes and spasms sufficient to have 
dissolved the material universe, had it not been upheld 
by the power of its agonized Creator’’—I say if these 
things are so, why is scripture silent on the subject ? 
Why does the pen of inspiration fail, where our author 
is so eloquent? The truth is, all those vivid repre- 
sentations which he has given us of the viewless, name- 
less, inconceivable sufferings of God, ‘in his ethereal 
essence,”’ and of that cup of wrath, which Christ in his 
human nature “‘could no more have drank, than he 
could have quaffed an ocean of liquid fire,” are the 
creatures of his own imagination. There are no such 
representations in the bible. And yet, again, and 
again, he tells us that his ‘‘ argument asks nothing but 
belief in the declarations of the living God.” Let him 
then give us some declarations of scripture, which are 
equivalent to those which I have just quoted from his 
book. Let him point us to a single text which asserts 
that Christ suffered any other death than that which 
he suffered. in the flesh. Until he has done this, let 
him no longer claim, that he receives the Bible in its 
plain and obvious sense, and that those who do not 
adopt his views, convertit all into metaphor. 


CHAPTER XII. 


History of. opinions in relation to the question under discussion. The views 
of the Patripassians—of Athanasius—of ‘Apollinaris—of Eutyches, and the 
Monophysites. The theory of Mr. G. maintained by no respectable orthodox 
writer from the days or the Apostles till the nineteenth century. Alleged 
inconsistencies of those who maintain the commonly, received doctrine, 


Extracts from sermons, and from hymns: 
: / 


rt ‘ 


Tue question brought forward by Mr. G., has never, 
so far as we are able to learn from ecclesiastical his- 
tory, awakened much discussion in the christian 
church. Near the close of the second century, a small 
sect arose, called the Patripassians, who ascribed the 
passion or sufferings of Christ, tothe Father; for they 
asserted the unity of God in Rach a manner as to de- 


stroy all distinctions of persons, and to make the Father. 


and the Son precisely the same.. This sect awakened 
but little interest, and soon disappeared. Their views 
were different from those maintained by Mr. G. ; for 


they had no just ideas of the distinction of persons in 


the Godhead, or of the distinction of natures in the 
person of Christ. 


In the fourth century, there were some who denied 


the. ‘ impassibility of God,” and who maintained that 


Christ suffered in his ae nature. Who they were, 


or how namerous, or of what repute, we are not inform+ 
ed, Nor have we the means of ascertaining their pre- 


£ 
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cise views, a8 none of their writings have come down 
tous. We do not know, indeed, that they committed 
their views to writing. All that we know of them, 
we gather from’the writings of Athanasius, who wrote 
against them. He wrote an argument ‘‘ against those 
who assert that because Giod so willed, he suffered,’’— 
and another “ against those who. assert that God, the 
Word, suffered in the flesh.” It hence appears, that 
there were those,/at that time, who asserted these 
things. I will quote a few sentences from these argu- 
ments of Athanasius. 

‘¢ As the traveller avoids every wandéring: from his 
road, and would suffer any inconvenience sooner than 
leave the high way, thus the pilgrims in the path of 
sound doctrine, follow the foot-prints of those who 
never leave the way; and when they have learned 
the Jand-marks of their journey, they guard against 
departure therefrom, and so are always guided in 
the truth. But some disregard this aim and please 
themselves in unbelief, er abandon the footsteps of 
the orthodox fathers, and the land-marks that the 
divine instructors have set up, and follow by-paths, 
some discovered by heretics of old, some at the present 
time, by themselves. Thus they assert this unreason- 
able dogma. God suffered because he so willed. Be- 
ing unable to demonstrate the passibility of God’s na- 
ture, they do not hesitate to utter untruths concerning 
his will.”— But let us inquire of what Prophet. or 
Apostle, they receive this erroneous doctrine, that he 
thus willed. From none. The error springs from, 
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and rest on the light authority of those who maintain 
it. We have neither read that he suffered, nor found 
that he willed to suffer. What man ever saw suffer 
the invisible and impassible God? Or to‘whom hath 
he revealed such a will ?”—** Who hath flown beyond 
the flight of the Seraphim? Who hath seen the 
things concealed from their eyes? Who hath found out 
the nature of God in volition and suffering, when the 
scriptures have not revealed it? We have heard that he 
hath performed his good pleasure ; but that he suffered, 
and because he willed; we have. no where learned. 
Why then mingle instability with unchangeability ? 
This is madness, not wisdom. The truth is the re- 
verse of this,, Christ suffered indeed, but it was in the 
flesh of mortal man, and not in his immortal Word.”— 
‘¢T wonder that the inventors of these new doctrines 
seem never tired in their search or introduction of nov- 
elties, but are always propounding theories like the 
one we now proceed to confute, that God ‘the Word 
suffered in the flesh. {n this proposition there is much 
that is irrational, and much that is untrue, It is irra- 
tional to say that one nature suffered in another; un- 
true to say, the Word suffered””—“ The Word was not 
rendered passible by being joined to the flesh ; nor was 
the flesh impassible through the agency of the Word,” 
—‘If the Word ‘suffered; why subjoin the addition, 
in the flesh? Why mention the flesh??? ‘ But per- 
haps, the declaration of the Apostle may’ be urged.” 
“ Of whom as concerning the flesh, is Christ. . Say 
Christ suffered, and the word flesh recurs in the same 
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manner, He who names God, the Word, names a 
pure essence; he who names Christ ieaietea one in 
whom two il are united ; and thus it is with pro- 
priety we say Christ suffered, because this name im- 
plies at once, the ene hae Word, and the body 
which tasted death.”—* An appeal to scripture con- 
demns altogether these men ; for notwithstanding the 
number of Prophets and Apostles, we find no where an 
expression like theirs, On the other hand that Christ 
suffered is universally announced. Christ our passo- 
- veris offered for us.. If Christ be passible, he died for 
our sins, according to the scriptures. The cross is 
Christ’s, the body Christ’s, the blood Christ’s.’”’ 

The number of those who opposed the views of 
Athanasius was probably small; for we know that the 
large council of Nice sustained his views with great 
unanimity. . It is also probable that they were not op- 
posed by any distinguished orthodox writer of that age. 
If they had been, some account of the controversy 
would: doubtless have come down to our day. 

Mr. G. seems to think that the prevalent doctrine 
took its rise with Athanasius. The more natural con- 
clusion is, that it had never been called in question be- 
fore the days of Athanasius, by any professing the or- 
thodox faith. So far as lam able to learn, there is 
not a trace of the doctrine maintained by Mr. G., in 
the writings of the Anti-Nicene fathers. Athanasius’ 
himself speaks of the advocates of it, as “inventors of 
new doctrines,’’ and as ‘‘ never tired in their search or 
introduction of novelties.” 
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“¢ About the time of Athanasius’ death,’’ says Mr. 
G., “ Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, while ‘holding 
the true faith that the Divinity of our Lord: partici- 
pated in his vicarious pains, infused into it the danger- 
ous heresy that Christ had no human soul.” It is by 
no means certain that Apollinaris held that Christ suf- 
fered in his divine nature. The probability is that he 
did not. Dr. Moshiem says, ‘‘He maintained that 
Christ assumed only a human body, endowed with a 
sentient soul, but not possessed of intellect; and that 
the divine nature in Christ, did the office of a rational 
soul, or mind; whence it seemed to follow, that the: 
divine nature became mingled with the human, and 
with the human nature, suffered pain and death,” 
But the translator of Moshiem says in a note, “ This 
consequence, however, Apollinaris did not admit. He 
was indeed accused of denying the actual distinction of 
the two natures, and of holding to such a confusion of 
them as Eutyches afterwards maintained. But he re- 
jected the term mizture; and expressly taught that he 
did not subvert the doctrine of the two distinct natures 
in Christ, but that the Divinity remained divine, and 
that the flesh remained flesh.”*, He probably main- 
tained, that Christ’s sufferings were confined to his sen- 
tient soul, and were not endured in his diyine nature. 

In the fifth century, the Nestorian heresy .arose, 
which maintained that there are not only two natures, 
but two persons in Christ. In opposing this theory, 


* Murdock’s Moshiem, Vol. 1. p. 359. 
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Eutyches ran into the opposite extreme, and main- 
tained that there was but one nature in Christ; thus 
denying that. Christ possessed a human soul. What 
were his views in regard to the sufferings of Christ, I 
know not that history has informed us. It would 
seem, however, that if he was consistent with himself, 
he must have maintained that Christ suffered in his 
divine nature. There was a sect among his followers, 
called Theopaschites,, who evidently maintained that 
Christ suffered in his divine nature. They were ac- 
cused, indeed, of teaching that “ all the three Persons 
of the Godhead were crucified ;? whether justly or 
not, is not perfectly clear. Whether all the Kuty. 
cheans, or Monophysites, as they were afterwards 
called, held that the divine nature suffered, is by no 
means certain. ° According to Moshiem, ‘ It is said 
that Eutyches believed that the divine nature of Christ 
absorbed his human nature; so that Christ consisted of 
but one nature, and that the divine. Yet whether this 
was the fact or not, is not sufficiently clear, . This sen- 
timent, however, together with Eutyches, was aban- 
doned, and rejected by the opposers of the council of 
Chalcedon, under the guidance of Henias and Peter 
Fullo, and therefore, they were more properly called 
Monophysites than Eutycheans. For all who are de- 
signated by this name, held that’ the divine and human 
natures of Christ were so united as to constitute but 
one nature; yet without conversion, confusion, or com= 
mixture; and that this doctrine might not be under- 
stood differently from their real meaning, they often 


— 
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said, there is but one nature in Christ, but it is two-fold 
and compound.” It is not certain but that many of 
these held with Apollinaris, that Christ possessed a 
sentient soul, and was capable of suffering in his hu- 
man nature. Be this, however, as it may, | feel war- 
ranted to affirm, that there is no clear evidence from 
ecclesiastical history, that from the days of the Apos- 
tles to the nineteenth century, any respectable writer, 
believing the doctrine of the Trinity, and the distinc- 
tion of natures in the person of Christ, has advanced 
the idea that Christ suffered in his divine nature. 
There may have been orthodox individuals who have 
advanced this opinion. I know not but those whom 
Athanasius opposed in the fourth century, were of this 
description. But we have no evidence of. the fact. 
Nor have we evidence that any individuals during the 
whole period above mentioned, whose views were or- 
thodox on the points specified, have adopted the opin- 
ion contended for by Mr. G. . But however this may 
be, to what one respectable orthodox writer can we be 
pointed, during this period, as the adyocate of this the- 
ory? I say from the days of the Apostles to the nine- 
teenth century. 1 am aware that Mr. G. has given us 
some quotations from two or three respectable living 
writers, who seem to have adopted his views. Whether 
they really meant to be so understood, or whether these 
quotations are to be considered as unguarded and ex~ 


. travagant expressions, I shall not undertake to decide. 


But although the doctrine that Christ suffered only 
in his human nature, has been the doctrine of the al- 
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most entire Christian Church, Mr. G. thinks that 
many of the advocates of this doctrine have been in- 
consistent with themselves. In proof of this allega- 
tion, he has made numerous quotations from sermons 
and hymns, in which he thinks suffering is ascribed to 
the divine nature of Christ. Respecting these quota- 
tions, | would remark: | 

I. Ido not feel under. obligation to vindicate the 
consistency of-all the writers of sermons and of poetry 
in Christendom. Individuals may have uséd unguard- 
ed and extravagant expressions, and even have con- 
tradicted themselves, But supposing it to be so, this 
does not ‘decide the question whether the commonly 
received doctrine is true or false. ‘This is to be de- 
cided by the testimony of the scriptures. 

2. Werare not to subject the language of poetry and 
eloquence, to the same rules of criticism, as those which 
are applied to didactic discourse. Some allowance is | 
to be made for the license of poetical and rhetorical 
diction. It is true, that ‘¢sacred poesy must not trans- 
plant into consecrated soil, flowers gathered in fairy 
land. . Her hymns of ‘praise, breathed forth in God’s 
house, must be truthful as the sister:chaunts of the . 
upper sanctuary. The terrestrial dwelling place of 
him in whose sight the heavens are not clean, may not 
admit falsity, open or disguised, in prose or in song, 
within its hallowed walls.” But what is necessary to 
render ‘hymns of praise truthful,’”’ and free from all 
“open or disguised” ‘‘ falsity ?’? Must the language 
literally interpreted, express the thought intended to 
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be conveyed? ‘Is this the way to interpret the lan- 
guage of poetry? Take the following lines of Milton: 
® ‘« She pluck’d, she ate, 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of wo, 
That all was lost.” | 


What would Mr. G. think of the man, who should 
undertake to prove from this language, that Milton 
believed this solid earth to be a living, sensitive body, 
capable of experiencing inconceivable agony and wo? 

Now just look at the following stanza, quoted by 
Mr. G:: 


‘* He left his starry crown, 

And laid his robes aside ; 

On wings of love came down, 

And wept, and bled, and died. ‘ 
What he endured, O who can tell, 
To save our souls from death and hell?” 


Was this language intended to teach that Christ 
literally left his crown, and laid aside his robes, and 
left heaven to come down to earth; and that in his 
divine nature, he wept, and bled and died ? 

3. Most, if not all of the quotations produced by 
Mr. G. are perfectly consistent with the prevalent 
theory. ~When the term God is used in these extracts, 
it is perfectly evident that the incarnate God is intend- 
ed; and that the incarnate God suffered and died, is 
admitted. .He became incarnate, as I have shown, 
that he might possess a nature in which he could suffer 


and die. 
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Let us now look at some of these quotations, both 
in prose and verse. ? 

Hooker—‘‘ Let it be counted folly, or frenzy, or 
fury, whatsoever, it is our comfort and our wisdom; 
we are for no knowledge in the world but this, that 
man hath sinned, and God hath suffered.” That is, | 
the incarnate God hath suffered—suffered in the flesh. 
Such was unquestionably his meaning, and such it has 
been understood to be, by the great mass of readers. 

Jeremy Taylor— Nothing could be greater. than 
that God, the Son of God, should die for us.” That 
the Son of God died for us, no one questions. The 
question is, did he die in his divine nature ? 

Bishop Beveridge— Especially, considering the 
greatness of the person that suffered it; not a mere 
man, not an angel, not an archangel, but the only-be- 
gotten Son of God, of the same essence and glory 
with the Father. This the Apostle takes special no- 
tice of in this very chapter, when speaking of the Jews 
crucifying Christ, he saith, ‘ they crucified the Lord of 
glory,’ which is the same as if he had said, they cruci- 
fied God himself”? What the meaning of Bishop Bey- 
eridge is, is manifest from his own explanations which 
have been quoted in a former chapter. It is this, that 
as Christ is both God and man, it is proper to speak.of 
him as God, and to predicate of him under that title, 
whatever is true of his person, even if it be true only 
of his human nature. When he says the Jews cruci- 
fied God himself, his meaning is, they crucified the in- 
carnate God, in his human nature. He surely did 
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not mean to affirm that they nailed the divine nature to 
the cross. The idea is too absurd to be entertained for 
a moment, | 

Tillotson—** That God should vouchsafe to become 
man, to reconcile man to God, that he should come 
down from heaven to earth, to raise us from earth to 
heaven; that he should assume our vile, and frail, and 
mortal nature, that he might clothe us with glory, and 
honor, and immortality ; that he should suffer death 
to save us from hell, and shed his blood to purchase 
eternal redemption for us.” If Mr. G. supposes this 
language to be at.all inconsistent with the prevalent 
doctrine, he greatly deceives: himself. Who denies 
that God assumed our vile nature, and suffered death 
in that nature, and ‘‘shed his blood to purchase eter- 
nal redemption for us?” : 

Charnock—“ In all his sufferings he retained the 
relation and the reality of the Son of Ged; the unity 
of his natures remained firm in all his passions, and 
therefore the efficacy of the Deity mingled itself with 
every groan in his agony, every pang and cry upon 
the cross, as well as with the blood which was shed; 
and as his blood was the blood of God,—Acts 20: 28; 
so his groans were tlie groans of God, his pangs were 
the pangs of God.” Christ’s blood, I have shown, 
was the blood of the incarnate God. His groans and 
pangs were, of course, the groans and pangs of the 
incarnate God. 

Atterbury—* We should, therefore, revolve oftner 
in our thoughts this great mystery of Godliness, God 
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manifest in the flesh, dying on the cross to destroy the 
works of thedevil.”” That,God manifest in the flesh, 
died on the cross, is a part of the commonly received 
doctrine, | 

Saurin—“« Jesus expires ; the dead leave their tombs ; 
the sun withdraws his light; nature is convulsed at 
the sight of her Creator dying on the cross.’ That 
“ Christ is the Creator of all things, the scriptures expli- 


~ 


citly teach, It is proper therefore to speak of him as 


the Creator. And it is perfectly manifest to every 
reader that Saurin here uses the term Creator. as 
synonymous wath Christ, and that when he speaks of 
him ‘‘ dying on the cross,”’ he refers to his human na- 
ture. Surely he did not mean to teach that the divine 
nature was nailed to the cross. 

Wetherspoon—“ It was no less a person than the 
eternal, and only begotten Son of God, who was be- 
fore all worlds, the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his person, who suffered in 
our stead.’ To this declaration, the advocates of the 
prevalent theory, will give their most cheerful assent. 
They. believe as fully.as Mr. G. that it was this glori- 
ous Person who suffered for us, although they believe 
he suffered only in his human nature. - 

Let us now look at some of the poetry which Mr. 
G. has quoted. 


‘¢ Well might the sun in darkness hide,’ 
And shut. his glories in, 

When God, the Mighty Maker died 
For man the creature’s sin.” 
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That Christ who is God, and the maker of all things, 
died for the sins of men, is freely admitted. In what 
sense this is true, has been sufficiently shown. 


‘¢ We for whom God the Son came down, 
And labor’d for our good ; 

How careless to secure that crown 

He purchased with his blood.” 


That the incarnate God purchased with his blood a 
crown of glory for his people, is not questioned. 


«The rising God forsakes the tomb, 
Up to his Father’s court he flies.” 


That the divine nature was buried and rose from 
the dead, cannot be believed by any rational being. 
Still it.is true, that the incarnate God was put to death, 
and buried, and rose again the third day. Although 
these things took place in his human nature, it is 
proper to affirm them of HI. 


**O the sweet wonders of that cross, 
Where God, the Saviour, loved and died.” 


That is, where the incarnate God was, in his human 
nature, crucified and slain. The Saviour, in his di- 
vine nature, did not die on the cross. 


‘‘Where is the King of glory now? 
The everlasting Son of God? 

The immortal hangs his languid brow,, 
The Almighty faints beneath his load.” 


14 
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The last line of this stanza was never intended to 
be understood literally. To represent the Almighty as 
literally fainting, to say nothing of the impiety of it, 
is a plain contradiction in terms. The meaning of the 
poet doubtless was, the Almighty Saviour, in his hu- 
man nature, faints beneath his load. That he meant 
to describe sufferings which were endured in Christ’s 
human nature, is evident from the third line; for 
surely he would not think of ascribing to Christ’s 
‘ethereal essence,”’ a ‘‘ languid brow.” 


‘* My worthless heart to gain, 
The God of all that breathe, 
Was found in fashion as a man, 
And died a cursed death.” 


Truly, He who was in the form of God, and who 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, was found 
in fashion as a man; and as man he became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. 


‘«* Agonizing in the garden, 
Lo! your Maker prostrate lies.” 


That Christ is our maker, and the maker of, all 
things, we have seen. That Christ lay prostrate, ag- 
onizing in the gatden istrue. But surely it was not 
his ethereal essence, which lay thus prstrate. This, 
of course, was true of him only in his human nature. © 


« Till o’er our ransom’d nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign.” 
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‘That the Lamb who was slain for sinners, is truly 
called Redeemer, King, Creator, is freely admitted. 
But if he was slain by the hands of men, it must have 
been only in his human nature. 

I know not that among all the extracts made by Mr. 
G., there are any more difficult to reconcile with the 
common belief of the church, than those which I have 
noticed. ‘That these were intended to teach that Christ 
suffered in his divine nature, or that they have been to 


any great extent, understood to teach that doctrine, I | 


cannot believe. 

But, says Mr. G., “Sacred verse has no poetic 
license to misrepresent the attributes of the Deity, and 
call such misrepresentation a figure of speech. If in- 
deed it can be a revealed truth that God can no more 
suffer than he can sii, Christian Psalmody, with the 
belief of that truth resting on its soul, had better have 
hung its harp forever upon the willows, than willfully to 
have predicated suffering of the eternally Impass!BLE.” 

It has not predicated suffering of ‘¢ the eternally m- 
passiBLe.’? It has predicated suffering of that glori- 
ous Person, who, having taken to himself a nature 
capable of suffering, is passible. All the divine titles 
given to him in the hymns to which Mr. G. has refer- 
red, designate him as that Person who is both God 
and man; and when they speak of his sufferings, they 
do not ascribe those sufferings to his divine nature. 

‘© We believe,” says Mr, G. ‘that the melodies of 
Christendom, ascribing sufferings to Christ’s divine, 
nature, were prompted, or at least, approved by the 
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Spirit of truth, who ‘helpeth our infirmities,’ and 
‘maketh intercession for us with groanings which can- 
not be uttered.”” It so happens, however that “ the 
melodies of Christendom” do not ascribe “suffering to 
Christ’s divine nature.”? 

“The Great Head of the Church,” says. Mr. G., 
presides over his own sanctuaries. He has listened to 
every sincere anthem of thanksgiving and adoration 
that has ascended since his own ascension, and as it 
rose:towards heaven, has breathed upon it his most 
precious benediction. The Psalmody of Christendom 
he would not have permitted for fifteen centuries, to 
run astray on the sacred theme of his ‘own expiatory 
sufferings.”” As 'the facts turn out to be directly the 
reverse of what Mr. G. supposed them to be, if his— 
reasoning is good, it makes against his own theory, 
and in favor of that which he opposes. But ‘to 
the law and to the testimony.” 


CHAPTER. XIII, 


Mr. G.’s objections to the prevalent theory shown to be ‘wishort founda- 
tion, and to recoil upon himself. His views of the atonement. His theory 
not founded ‘on the Bible. Converts the plain language of scripture into 
metaphor. The objection that the prevalent theory tends to lower the eye 
of devotion from the Godhead to the manhood of Christ, shown to be un- 
founded. The tendency of Mr. G.’s aay to strengthen the hands of 
‘Unitarians and. Infidels. 


Mr. G., in the av etitye -first chapter of his book, has 
stated in a connected view, several objections to the 
prevalent theory, most of which have already ‘been 
answered in the preceding pages. <A few additional 
remarks, however, may not be useless. He admits 
that this theory is venerable for age, and compares it 
toa “structure, which has extended over continents 
its vast dimensions, and grown gray under the frosts of 
almost fifteen hundred years. Ever since its erection, 
it has been the abode of the chief portion of the piety 
of Christendom. In its many chambers, devotion has, 
for ages, uttered her dying prayers, and breathed forth 
her last faltering accents. From its lofty turrets, for 
near fifteen hundred years, have triumphantly ascend- 
ed joyous groups of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect.” Yet he feels himself called upon to lay ruthless 
hands upon this venerable temple. He says, ‘‘ That 
the corner stone of this stupendous structure, has been 
laid in error, is engraved on the tablet of our heart, as 
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it were, by a penof iron, on tablets of marble. » With 
the absorbing belief resting on-our soul, that the Sec- 
ond Person of the Trinity suffered and died, in his ethe- 
real essence, for the redemption of our race, we can- 
not withhold from this sublimest of truths, the aid of 
our feeble voice, even if we were to stand alone with 
a world opposed.”’ ; 

While I most cheerfully accord to Mr. G., the credit 
of good intentions, I cannot but think, that he has, in 
this thing, mistaken his duty. Iam also confident that 
he will find it much more difficult to demolish this mag- 
nificent structure, than he seems to imagine. From 
‘‘ its many chambers,” if I mistake not, devotion” 
will continue to utter “her dying prayers,” long after 
he shall have been gathered to his fathers.. But letus 
notice some of his objections. 

“ First—The theory derogates Aah the simplicity. 
and fullness of the atonement, and imparts to it-an illu- 
sive character. It subtracts from the atonement its 
vital principle. It robs it of its suffering, dying God. 
It substitutes the sufferings and death of the creature, 
for the sufferings and death of the Creator.”’ 

- From what I have already said on this subject, it 
will be perceived, that I do not. feel the force of this . 
objection. I will add a few thoughts, According to 
the common opinion, the sufferings and death of Christ 
answered the same end in the moral government of 
God, as would have been answered by.the eternal pun- 
ishment of all those for whom he died. And what 
higher end is answered by them, according to the the- 
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ory of Mr. G.? According to the one theory, a greater 
amount of suffering is considered necessary, than ac- 
cording to the other. But does this, of itself, demon- 
Strate its superiority? Is that view of the atonement 
which supposes the greatest amount of suffering to be 
necessary to make an atonement, necessarily the most 
honorable to God, and the most worthy of belief ? Sup- 
pose then a new theory should be invented, in which 
it should be maintained, that all the Persons of the 
Godhead suffered and died for the sins of the world; 
or suppose it should be maintained, that the Second 
Person of the Trinity endured sufferings infinite in 
degree, not only for a short time, but for a thousand 
years ; might not the advocate of this theory, claim that 
it far surpassed the theory of Mr. G.?_that it gave a 
more striking view of the evil of sin ?>—a more glorious 
exhibition of divine justice, and of the infinite love and 
mercy of God manifested in the redemption of sinners ? 
Might he not say, that it affords a broader and firmer 
foundation for the sinner’s hope, than the other theory ° 
And in view of these assumed facts, might he not say, 
that Mr. G.’s theory ‘derogates from the simplicity 
and fullness of the atonement,” and ‘abstracts, from 
-the atonement its vital principle ??? Who would see 
any force in such reasoning as this? And yet, if I 
mistake not, it is precisely the same kind of reasoning 
as that employed by Mr. G. on the point in question. 
The proper inquiry is, What do the scriptures teach 
on this subject? That view of the atonement which 
they teach, is the true view. And the true view is the 
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most honorable to God, and suited to exert the best 
moral influence upon men. It is doing no honor. to 
Christ, to suppose that he suffered more than he actu- 
ally did suffer. On the contrary, it is, as | have shown, 
dishonoring him. If we have proper views of the 
greatness and glory of his character, a comparatively 
small amount of suffering on his part, will appear to 
us, to possess infinite atoning value. That the eternal 
Son of God, should condescend to assume our nature, 
go through a scene of deep humiliation, and suffer an 
ignominious death, is enough to fill the universe with 
astonishment. I ask, what creature throughout the 
vast dominions of Jehovah, could be made acquainted 
with this fact, and not feel, that as an atoning sacrifice, 
it is nbisbdacifle sufficient to make it manifest, that God 
is just, while he justifies the sinner ? 

But according to the theory of Mr. G., the suffer- 
ings of the Son of God derived no atoning value from 
the dignity and glory of his Person. It was necessary 
that he should endure the full amount of suffering mer- 
ited by those whom he wished to redeem, before one 
of them could be pardoned. And is it so?) Could not 
God, if he pardoned sin, in any other way show to the 
universe the justice of his law, and his determination 
to support it, than to inflict upon his own Son the full 
amount of suffering deserved by those who were to be 
pardoned for his sake? Is such a view of the atone- 
ment honorable to the Son of God ? 

Besides—according to this view, as I have ites 
the atonement has caused no aimee of suffering 
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in the universe. It has only transferred the suffering 
of one part of the universe to another. It is, of course, 
difficult to see how there can be any benevolence in the 
plan of salvation. 
‘Mr. G. says, the prevalent theory “ imparts to it” 
(the atonement) ‘“ an illusive character.” How does 
this appear? He tells us, it ‘*would seek to imbue 
the sufferings of the creature with a borrowed value, 
reflected’ from the Creator dwelling within.’? This is 
not a correct representation of the subject. The advo- 
cates of the prevalent theory, do not maintain that the 
expiatory sufferings were the sufferings of a mere crea- 
ture. They maintain that they were the sufferings of 
Christ, and Christ is not a mere creature. He is the 
incarnateGod. It was He that suffered, and although 
he suffered in the flesh, that is, in his human nature, 
the sufferings were His, as truly so, as if they had been 
endured in his divine nature. This I have already 
abundantly shown. To represent the advocates of the 
prevalent theory, therefore, as maintaining that mere 
* creature sufferings” derived atoning value from the 
‘¢mere juxta-position of the indwelling divinity,” is a 
gross, though doubtless undesigned, misrepresentation. 
The sufferings of Christ were the sufferings of the God- 
man, ‘and are never to be thought of as the sufferings 
ofa mere man. ‘They were the sufferings of that glo- 
rious: Person, who is ‘the same yesterday, to day, and 
forever.” It was He ‘that suffered—not * construct- 
ively,” but réaily ; for ‘what is affirmed of his human 
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nature, is as really affirmed of Him, as what is affirmed 
of his divine nature. | 

Says Mr. G., ‘The intrinsic worth of a habitation 
would not be enhanced by the rank of its occupant.” 
Can Mr. G. have convinced himself that this illustra- 
tion gives a fair view of the two natures of Christ? Is 
his human nature the habitation, and his divine nature 
the occupant? Is a house a part of the person of the 
individual who inhabits it? Does the house and its 
occupant constitute one person, so that whatever is 
true of the house, or true of the occupant, is true of 
both united in one person? Mr. G. says again—‘t The 
supposition that the chief office of the Second Person 
of the Trinity in. the work of redemption, was to im- 
part, by his holy incarnation, dignity and value to crea- 
ture sufferings, is the imagination of the prevalent 
theory.”” The prevalent theory has no such imagina- 
tion, The sufferings of Christ are not ‘creature suf- 
ferings.”” The object of the incarnation, of .course, 
was not “to impart dignity and value to creature suf- 
ferings.”” The object of the incarnation was, as I have 
shown, that the Son of God might possess a nature in . 
which He could suffer and die for the sins of the world, . 
Had he been capable of suffering in his original nature, 
the incarnation would not have been necessary. “+ Had 
the communication of dignity and value to creature 
sufferings,” says Mr. G., ‘‘ been the chief object of the 
incarnation, it must have been somewhere intimated 
in the word. of God.” This was not “the chief ob- 
ject,” nor any part of the object of the incarnation. 
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But that the object of the incarnation was, that Christ 
might possess a nature in which to suffer, is, as 1 have 
shown, very clearly intimated in the word of God. 

Oar author says again, “ Meeting full in the face, 
the very numerous passages of scripture, ascribing suf- 
ferings to the divinity of Christ, in terms not to be par- 
ried, the prevalent theory, to avoid too palpable a col- 
lision with Holy Writ, was obliged to allege, that by 
the hypostatic union of the divine and human natures 
in one person, the sufferings of the man became in 
scriptural estimation the sufferings of the God, not by 
- actual endurance, but by adoption, or construction. 
These are the views expressed, as'we have seen by 
Bishops Pearson and Beveridge; and without some 
such ailment, the hypostatic theory could not have 
subsisted. The redeeming God, then, is to be taken 
as the principal redeeming sufferer, constructively, ac- 
cording to the prevalent theory, actually according to 
ours.” | 

This language is suited to make a false impression: 
In the first place, we have found no passages of scrip- 
ture which ascribe “ suffering to the divinity of Christ.” 
A single text has not been adduced, in which it is af- 
firmed that the divinity of Christ, or the divine nature 
of Christ, suffered. That Christ suffered, and that 
Christ is both God and man, is abundantly taught in the 
scriptures. Consequently we do not hesitate to say, 
that the Person who is truly God, as well as man, did 
suffer, But by this we do: not mean,that the man suf- 
fered really and God constructively ; any more than 
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when we say that man is mortal, we mean that his 
body is mortal really, and his soul constructively. We 
mean that the incarnate God suffered really; not in- 
deed inhis divine nature, but in that nature which is 
his, as truly as his divine nature. ‘* The sufferings of 
the man,” did not become ‘the sufferings of the God” 
“by adoption, or construction ;” for the God and the 
man were not two distinct persons, but one individual 
person: The sufferings were the sufferings of this 
Person, not ‘ by adoption or construction,” but ‘ by 
actual endurance.’? They are not to be spoken of as 
the sufferings of the human, or of the divine nature sep- 
arately ; but as the sufferings of the God-man—Christ 
—the incarnate God, “ suffered in the flesh.” 

Mr. G’s'second objection to the prevalent theory is, 
that it “‘ has not its foundation in the word of God.” 

The reader, who has attentively perused the forego- 
ing chapters, has had some opportunity to judge of the 
validity of this objection, If it has been shown, that 
the scriptures exhibit the divine Being as infinitely and 
unchangeably blessed, and ascribe to him attributes, 
which must render him incapable of suffering—if it has 
been shown, that the scriptures explicitly teach that 
Christ suffered in his human nature, and that’ he as- 
sumed human nature that he might suffer—if all the 
representations which the scriptures give of the blood 
and death of Christ, have been shown to be utterly 
inconsistent with the idea that he suffered, except in 
his human nature; and if in addition to all this, every 
argument in support of the opposite theory, has been 
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shown to be based on a false principle of interpreta- 
tion, has the prevalent theory no foundation in the 
word. of God? Whether these things have been 
shown, the candid reader will judge. 

But, says Mr. G.“ The Bible every where gives 
to the redeeming sufferer the primary, not the secon- 
dary place. On the scriptural canvas, the redeeming 
God is always depicted as the principal sufferer. It 
was * the Prince of life’ that was ‘ killed ;’ it was ‘the 
Lord of glory’? who was ‘crucified; it was ‘the Son 
ofman’ that ‘came down. from beoeeee who ‘ gave 
his life a ransom-for many ;’ it was the shepherd God 
who laid down his life for the sheep ;’ it was God’s 
only begotten Son, whom he sent into the world to be 
‘the propitiation for our sins ;’ it was the uncreated Son 
by whose death we ‘ were reconciled to God ;’ it was 
the Father’s own Son whom he spared not; it was 
‘the brightness of his glory, and the express image of 
his person,’ who purged our'sins ; it was God who 
‘laid down his life for us;’, it was with the blood of 
God that he purchased the church; it was to smite his 
fellow, that the Lord of Hosts awakened his slumber- 
ing sword ; it was He that ‘ thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God,’ who emptied himself, and ‘ became 
obedient unto death;’ it was the ‘Alpha and Ome- 
ga’ who ‘was dead ante is alive again, and behold he 
liveth forevermore.’ ” 

If Mr. G. supposes that these representations estab- 
lish the doctrine for which he contends, he greatly de- 
ceives himself. In what one of these texts is it assert- 
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ed that Christ suffered inhis divine nature? It is true, 
they “killed the Prince of life.” But did they kill 
him in his divine nature? Man can kill the body on- 
ly, even of his fellow man? The murderers of our 
Lord, could not kill even Christ’s human soul ; much 
less could they kill his divine nature... It is true, they 
“crucified the Lord of glory.” But did they crucify 
him in his divine nature? Did they nail his “ ethe- 
real essence’ to the cross? It is-true, the Son of 
man gave ‘his life a ransom for many,”’ and the good 
.shepherd laid down his “life for the sheep.” But 
what was the life which he gave, and which he laid 
down? Evidently the life which they took away 
when they killed him, and which he took again when 
he rose from the dead. It is true, that God’s only be- 
gotten Son became a propitiation for our sins.’’ But 
show? Evidently by bearing “ oursins in his own body 
on the tree.” It is true, we were “reconciled to God | 
by the death of his Son.”” But what was the death of 
his Son which procured our reconciliation? Evident- 
ly the death which he suffered on the cross. It is true, 
that He who was “the brightness of the Father’s glory 
and the express image of his person,” “purged our 
sins.”? But how did he do it? Evidently by “ suffer- 
ing for.usin the flesh.’? It is true, that the incarnate 
God purchased the church with his own blood. But 
it was with the blood which flowed from his human 
body. The incarnate God had no other blood to shed. 
It is true, that. it was to smite his ‘ Fellow,” that 
“the Lord of Hosts awakened his slumbering sword.” 
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But it was to smite him in his human nature. It is 
true, that He who was “in the form of God,’’ and who 
*¢ thought it not robbery to be equal with God,” * took 
upon him the form of a servant, and became obedient 
unto death.”” But what death? Not some unseen, 
unheard of, inconceivable death in ‘his ethereal es- 
sence,” but ‘the death of the cross.” That he suf- 
fered any other death, there is not a particle of evi- 
dence. It is true, that he who wasthe ‘ Alpha and the 
Omega” “was dead and is alive again.” But in 
what sense is this true? The scriptures have informed 
us: Paul says, 1 Cor. 15: 3, 4; “For I delivered 
unto you first of all, that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures, 
and that he was buried, and that he rose again the 
third day according to the scriptures.” ; 

‘¢ If then,”’ says Mr. G., “‘ God was made manifest 
in the flesh, not to:strengthen his terrestial adjunct, or 
merély to impart dignity and value to creature suffer- 
ings, what could have been the object of his inearna- 
tion?”? Mostevidently that he might possess a nature 
in which he could suffer and die for the sins of the 
world. ‘Scripture has intimated no other object— 
imagination can conceive no other—than the redemp- 
tion of the world and the manifestation of infinite jus- 
tice by suffering” the just for the unjust. But if he 
could have suffered for a guilty world in his divine 
nature, the incarnation was not. necessary. 

Mr. G.’s third objection to the prevalent theory is, 
that it “‘ imparts a figurative signification, not merely 
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to a few passages, but to all that mighty mass of 
scriptural texts, which having for their basis the suf- 
ferings of Christ, constitute the sinews, and arteries, 
and very heart of the Bible.”’ 

That this objection is entirely groundless, must, I 
think, ere this, have been made perfectly evident to 
every candid reader. To what one of that numerous 
class of texts which speak of the sufferings of Christ, 
do the advocates of the prevalent theory give a figu- 
rative meaning? ~When it is asserted that Christ suf- 
fered, we receive the declaration in its most literal sense. 
Such assertions, in different forms, abound in the scrip- 
tures. Every one of them we receive in its literal 
meaning. But says Mr. G., “Ifthe abounding scrip- 
tural passages declarative of Christ’s sufferings, are to 
be received in their literal import, then the conclusion 
that his divinity participated in his expiatory agonies, 
is juét-as certain as the conclusion that his Godhead 
became incarnate.”? This I feel compelled to deny. 
Not one of all these ‘‘ abounding scriptural passages,”’ 
affirms that Christ suffered in his divine nature. They 
simply affirm that Christ suffered. This we admit as 
fully as Mr. G. -But he insists that if Christ suffered, 
he must have suffered in his divine nature. This. is 
an inference of his own; not a declaration of the 
Bible. The Biblesays no such thing, from Genesis to 
the Revelation. But to say that Christ suffered, Mr. 
G. would have us to understand, is precisely the same 
as to say that he stffered in both his natures. This, 
however, will not be admitted. The propositions are 
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not identical. To affirm that Christ suffered, is one 
thing. To tell how he suffered is another. 

Nothing can be more unjust, than the allegation 
brought by Mr. G. against the advocates of the preva- 
lent theory. The truth is, that while they receive all 
the divine declarations respecting the sufferings of 
Christ in their literal import, he gives tothem a mean- 
ing which they do not contain. Where the Bible sim- 
ply says, Christ suffered, he adds the clause, in both 
his human and divine natures. The rebuke, therefore, 
which he administers to others, belongs to himself, 
‘“¢ Theological science has no authority delegated from 
above, to veil the simplicity of scriptural truth beneath 
the drapery woven in the looms of earth. Even a hu- 
man record is held sacred. It carries on its face incon- 
trovertible verity, It speaks for itself, and its respon- 
ses are as unalterable as the decrees of classic fate. 
It cannot be impeached from without. Should the 
attempt be made, the mandatory voice of the law 
would exclaim, ‘Travel not out of the record.” 

But we are told, that when it is asserted in the 
scriptures that Christ suffered, the term Christ means 
‘the whole Christ. Consequently it must be true, that 
the whole Christ, that--is, Christ in both his natures, 
suffered. This is an inference of human reason, and 
an inference, as I. have abundantly shown, which 
proves too much, and thus destroys itself. When 
Christ said, ‘“‘ Before Abraham was, I am,”’ the person 
speaking was the whole Christ. But it does not hence 
follow, that he existed from eternity in both his na- 

15 
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tures. So also when he said, ‘‘ The Father is greater 
than I,” the person speaking was the whole Christ. 
But it does not hence follow that this declaration was 
true of him in both his natures. | 
But Mr. G. not only adds to the literal meaning of 
those “abounding scriptural passages declarative of 
Christ’s sufferings,” but he wrests from their literal 
import all the texts on which he relies. I hesitate not 
to affirm, that his theory is-not sustained by the literal 
interpretation of a single text in the Bible. That 
which has been supposed to come nearest to it, is Acts 
20: 28; ** Feed the church of God, which he pur- 
chased with his own blood.’”?. But does ‘Mr. G. re- 
ceive this text in its literal import? Does he believe 
that the incarnate God purchased the church, with his 
own literal blood? that is with the blood which flowed 
from his human body, the only Jiteral_-blood which the 
incarnate God could shed? By no means. Accord- 
ing to him, the term blood is to be understood in a fig- 
urative and mystical sense, And a similar interpreta- 
tion is to be given to the term in all those numerous 
texts which speak of the blood of Christ. Those texts 
also, which speak of the body of Christ, and the death 
of Christ, must all be understood in a figurative sense. 
When the scriptures speak of the death of Christ, as 
they do in a great multitude of instances, we are to 
understand by it, not merely his decease which he ac- 
complished at Jerusalem, and which occurred when he 
bowed his head and gave up the ghost on the cross, 
but some mysterious, inexplicable, and inconceivable 
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death of “his ethereal essence,’ of which’ the scrip- 
tures say nothing, and of which there is not a particle 
of evidence, exceptin the author’s imagination. When 
the scriptures affirm that they “killed the Prince of 
Life ;”’ that they ‘crucified the Lord of Glory ;”? that 
Christ was ** put to death in the flesh ;”” that he ‘ be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the cross27 * 
that he “laid down his life ;”” and that he ‘rose from 
the dead the third day,” the language is perfectly 
plain; and that it is to be understood literally is evi- 
dent from the facts as they are recorded in the history 
of Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection. Who can be 
so wild as to maintain that this language, understood 
literally, means that Christ was put to death in his di- 
Vine nature? that he laid down, not only his life, but 
his lives? (for Mr. G. says he had two lives,) that 
he suffered not only in the flesh, but in “his ethereal 
essence’? and that he died not only-at Jerusalem, and 
on the cross, but throughout the universe? Surely 
the charge which Mr. G. has brought against the 
prevalent theory, of converting a large part of the 
scriptures into metaphor, lies with great force against 
his own theory. I repeat it without fear of contradic- 
tion, a text cannot be found on the pages of the sa- 
ered volume, which literally interpreted, teaches his | 
theory. 

The fourth objection of Mr. G. to the prevalent the- 
ory is, that it ‘tends to lower the eye of devotion from 
the Godhead of Christ to his manhood.” If” he 
says, ‘‘ we are taught to consider the pathetic story of 
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Christ’s agonies and death, as but the biography of the 
human son of the virgin, and to regard the indwelling 
God, through all his incarnation, as standing aloof 
from pains, wrapped in the mantle of impassibility, 
our warm affections may be drawn too much from the 
impassible God, and placed too fondly on the suffering 
man.” 

This objection cam have no weight, except on the 
supposition that Christ as God, and Christ as man, are 
two distinct persons. But-we are never to contem- 
plate him in this light. .We are never to think of him 
as a mere man. Consequently we are never to think 
of his sufferings as the sufferings of a mere man. The 
Person by whose sufferings and death our redemption 
is purchased, is the Lord of Glory, the God incarnate. 
It is to Him we are indebted for all our hopes. It is 
to Him our thanksgivings are due. ‘* Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain, for he hath redeemed us to God 
by his blood.” It is true, he was “ put to death in the 
flesh ;?? but it was /7e that was slain. It was indeed 
with the blood shed in his human nature, that we were | 
redeemed’; but it was nevertheless, His blood. 

Mr. G.’s fifth objection to the prevalent theory is, 
that it “unwittingly strengthens the Unitarian error.”’ 
Hn what way it does this, to my mind is not obvious ; 
nor can I see that any thing which Mr. G. has ad- 

vanced, gives to this objection the least degree of plau- 
sibility. He says, indeed, ‘ The startling syllogism of 
Arius stood thus: The divine essence is impassible. 
Christ suffered in both his celestial and human natures. 
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Therefore, his celestial nature was not divine. Had 
the Council of Nice made. but a single thrust at the 
major proposition of this syllogism, the heresy of Arius 
would scarcely have outlived its author. But unfor- 
tunately, the fathers of the Nicene Council assented to 
its major proposition. They conceded the hypothesis 
of God’s impassibility. They had then nothing left 
but to declare against its minor proposition, the suffer- 
ings of Christ in his united natures—a dubious war. 
Modern Unitarianism, except in its lowest grade, rests 
on the same identical syllogism.” 

Mr. G. has fallen into a mistake as to the doctrine 
of Arius. He did not hold that there were two na- 
tures in the person of Christ, a celestial and a human 
nature. He held that Christ had a body to which the 
Word was joined, and which was the same as the soul 
in us. The point in debate between Arius and his op- 
ponents, had no reference to the question whether God 
was impassible. It was whether Christ was truly 
God, or only a created being. Suppose then, that the 
Nicene fathers had admitted that God is passible, what 
tendency such an admission would have had to put an 
end to the Arian heresy, it is impossible to see. It is 
equally impossible to see, how the same admission 
now, on the part of evangelical christians, would serve 
to remove the objections of Unitarians to the orthodox 
faith. Indeed, I have already shown, that the theory 
of Mr. G, furnishes the Unitarian with an unanswerable 
argument. If it is true, as Mr. G. maintains, that 
whatever is affirmed of Christ in the scriptures, is 
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affirmed of his whole person, then when Christ. said 
“¢ My Father is greater than I,’’ he affirmed that of his: 
whole person, and consequently taught what the Uni- 
tarian maintains, that he is not God. There are other 
texts equally conclusive in favor of Unitarianism, if 
explained by the same principle of interpretation. 
What the effect of Mr, G.’s theory may be expected 
to be upon common minds, if introduced into the in- 
structions of the sanctuary, may be learned from the 
following anecdote. A lady in South Carolina heard 
a minister preach an extempore sermon at a commun- 
ion season, of which she thus spake, in a letter ad-. 
dressed to him a short-time after. ‘I was listening 
with great interest to your discourse, till I heard a sen- 
timent so remarkable that | have not only not forgot- 
ten it since, but have been compelled from the strange 
and peculiar impressions it made on my mind, to re- 
call it again and again. It has exceedingly shaken my 
faith in the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, which I 
have been educated to believe, and accustomed to 
place among the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
“The sentiment | refer to, was the following. I 
may not give you precisely the language, but I can 
hardly be mistaken in regard to its meaning. You 
said the sufferings of the Saviour on the cross were so 
intense, that though he were himself one of the per- 
sons in the Godhead, he was constrained to call loudly 
on his Father for help, in the outcry ‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me.’ My mind immedi- 
ately started on the inquiry, how is this? If the Son 
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of God, the Second Person in the Trinity, is fully equal 
to the First, ‘equal in power and glory,’ as well as 
‘the same in substance,’ as the Presbyterian catechism 
teaches, and as the doctrine of my own church, why 
could not the divine nature in Christ support the hu- 
man, without laying him under the necessity of crying 
out in a distressing manner, to his Father ? 

‘¢ | farther reasoned in this way. If the divine per- 
son of the Father must be invoked to assist or uphold 
the divine person of the Son, it would be more natural 
to address him, my Father, &c., than my God, &c.; 
so that the language seemed more to me like that of a 
creature, calling for help on-his Creator, than a Son, 
equal to his Father, calling on that Father. From 
that day to this, I have continued to be troubled and 
perplexed with this difficulty, and it has done more to 
unsettle my belief in the real Deity of Christ, than 
almost any thing I have read or heard for a considera- 
ble time.” ) 

From the minister’s reply to this letter,* it appears 
that this lady either misunderstood him, or that he said 
what he-did not intend to say. He assures her that 
he did not intend to say that Christ, in his divine na- 
ture, needed the help of his Father. ‘In his human 
created nature alone, he needed it, and therefore, he 
cried as a creature to his God on whom he depended.’? 

But the sentiment which this lady understood the 
preacher to advance, is the very sentiment maintained 


* The correspondence is published in the Christian Register for Jan. 16, 


1847. 
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a by Mr. G. He says, “ Golgotha felt, in the trembling 


of its solid mount, the viewless, nameless throes of the 


suffering God. | Whose voice was it, that uttered the 
heaven-piercing ery, ‘My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ It was the same voice—which 
had assumed the awful appellation of the Old Testa- 
ment ‘Iam.’” He evidently: means, that it was 
Christ as God, who uttered this ery. We have seen 
what effect was produced on the mind of an intelligent 
lady, by the utterance of what she understsod to be 
this sentiment. Doubtless the same effect would be 
produced on very many minds, if they should hear this 
sentiment inculcated. I cannot, therefore, suppress 
the conviction, that should the theory of Mr. G. be- 
come a part of the settled faith of the orthodox, it 
would put into the hands of the Unitarians, a more 
potent weapon, than any which they have hitherto 
attempted to wield. | 

I fear also that it will strengthen the hands of infi- 
dels. The idea that Christ died in ‘* his ethereal 
essence,” and endured sufferings equal in amount to 


the aggregate sufferings merited by all the redeemed, 


is revolting not only to all the best feelings of our na- 
ture, but to every sober dictate of reason. If it is to 
be regarded as an undoubted article of the Christian 
religion, it will furnish an argument against it, more 
plausible than any which have been adduced by Hume, 
or Bolinbroke, or Voltaire. Such is my honest opin- 
ion of the practical tendency of this scheme, and for : 


this reason, I cannot forbear to raise my voice egnlat Dy 
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it. To all who are inclined to favor this theory, I 
would say, beware—lest you strengthen the hands of 
Unitarians and Infidels, and become instrumental in 
the ruin of souls. \ 

Iam aware that Mr. G. attaches great practical 
importance to his theory. He thinks it suited to im- 
press our minds with a just sense of the evil of sin, and 
of the inflexible justice and infinite love of God. He 
thinks it lays “a foundation for Christian confidence, 
unknown to the prevalent theory,” and gives us a view 
of the atonement, immeasurably more magnificent than 
that which has been commonly taken. Now to all 
this I have only to say—that view of the atonement 
which is taught in the scriptures, is undoubtedly suited 
to exert the best moral influence. The great question, 
therefore, for us to decide, is, what do the scriptures 
teach? Exaggerated representations of the sufferings 
of Christ, can do no good. If they could, a theory 
which should represent Christ as having suffered a 
thousand times more than is supposed by the theory of 
Mr. G., would be a thousand times better than his. 
But exaggerated representations serve only to revolt the 
feelings of good men, and to excite incurable prejudices 
in the minds of the enemies of religion. 
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